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Chapter  I. 


FROM  DREAM  TO  REALITY 
19  13 


Once  upon  a  time,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  a  young  man  dreamed 
dream,  saw  a  vision,  did  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  that  one  day 
ore  fruit  in  action :  and  the  dream  became  a  reality. 


Edward  Gardner  Lewis  was  born  and  educated  in  the  older 
ties  of  the  eastern  states,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  the  narrow, 
ooked  streets,  which  seemed  to  follow  the  early  paths  of  ancient 
ows,  homeward  bound,  to  sections  of  beautiful  mansions  in  one 
^art  of  the  city  and  wretched  slums  “across  the  tracks,”  to  an 
Atmosphere  polluted  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  tall  factory 
I  himneys.  He  was  accustomed  to  all  this,  but  had  never  liked  it; 
[  and  deep  in  his  heart,  cherished  his  vision  of  a  community  of  pretty 
nomes,  each  with  its  own  green  lawn  and  garden  in  a  setting  of 
I  cree-clad  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  whose  dwellers  should  have  all 
the  loveliness  and  healthfulness  of  the  country  with  the  conven- 
*ences  and  advantages  of  the  city.  ^  ^ 
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He  beheld  this  vision  with  the  eyes  of  unconquerable  faith ;  and 
3gan  to  bend  all  his  energies  and  all  his  powers  of  thought,  of 
.ersuasion,  of  good  salesmanship  toward  its  ultimate  realization. 
He  brought  all  his  eager  enthusiasm  and  indefatigable  determina¬ 
tion  to  bear  on  the  apparently  insurmountable  problems  that  arose, 
facing  every  lion  in  his  path  with  dauntless  courage  and  persis¬ 
tence. 


It  was  a  long,  hard  pull,  with  discouragement  and  opposition 
meeting  him  at  every  step;  but  he  made  it;  and  today,  a  tribute  to 
the  clarity  of  his  vision  and  the  indomitable  will  that  drove  him  to 
its  realization,  we  have  his  dream  city,  the  community  nestled  in 
the  green-bosomed  hills  of  the  far  western  coast,  which  we  so 
proudly  hail  as  “Atascadero  the  Beautiful,  Queen  of  the  King’s 
Highway,”  the  city  of  “Many  Waters.” 

How  that  dream  came  true,  how  that  vision  became  reality, 
I  can  perhaps  most  easily  tell  you  in  the  story  of  my  own  personal 
experience  in  helping  to  build  this  city  beautiful,  an  experience 
which,  multiplied  100  fold  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  others  from 
every  part  of  this  country  and  other  countries  of  the  world,  laid 
the  unique  foundation  of  the  community  of  Atascadero. 

It  was  away  back  in  1909  when  I  opened  the  door  of  my  Boston 
home  one  day  to  admit  a  little,  old  lady,  who  besought  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Woman’s  National  Weekly,  a  small,  illustrated  paper 
which  seemed  to  contain  a  number  of  interesting  articles.  I  glad¬ 
dened  her  heart  by  giving  her  my  name  and  the  money  for  one 
year’s  subscription.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  interest  in  Mr. 
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Lewis’  dream  city;  for  as  time  went  on,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  plans  and  ideas  through  the  pages  of  his  little  paper. 

Chapter  II. 

The  Search  for  a  Site 

Mr.  Lewis’  favorite  idea,  to  w^hich  he  referred  most  frequently, 
as  the  weeks  went  on,  was  his  dream  city,  and  before  long  there 
came  an  issue  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  starting  out 
on  a  search  for  a  site  for  the  new  community  that  would  fulfill  his 
vision. 

After  traveling  south,  north,  and  west,  he  finally  announced 
that  in  California  he  thought  he  would  find  the  most  satisfactory 
location,  describing  one  or  two  attractive  places  which  he  had  in¬ 
spected.  Then,  finally,  came  the  day  when  he  proclaimed  the  glad 
news  that  he  had  found  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  a  great  tract 
called  the  Atascadero  Rancho,  with  23,000  acres  of  rolling  hills, 
green  valleys,  rippling  streams  (in  winter)  whence  came  the  name 
of  Atascadero:  “Many  Waters,”  mountain  canyons,  and  shady 
forests — and  everywhere  the  spreading  branches  of  the  great  live 
oaks  which  dotted  hills  and  meadows. 

It  seemed  a  veritable  paradise  to  him,  when,  in  his  mind’s  eye, 
he  super-imposed  upon  its  spacious  acres  miles  and  miles  of  wind¬ 
ing  roads,  bordered  with  charming  bungalows  and  taller  mansions, 
even  the  most  humble  cottages  possessing  the  charm  of  a  scenic 
setting;  and  all  built  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  selected  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  pictured  also  dignified  public  buildings, 
and  one  stately  church  structure,  where  Christian  people  of  all 
sects  and  denominations  might  worship  together  in  amity.  Also  he 
planned  hospitable  inns  that  should  be  a  delight  to  the  eye  and 
provide  comfort  for  the  body,  while  the  wide  views  to  be  surveyed 
from  the  broad  verandas  would  serve  as  inspiration  to  the  soul. 

He  bought  the  land  on  a  “shoestring;”  and  then,  through  his 
paper,  invited  all  would-be-dwellers  in  his  paradise  to  send  him 
advance  payments  on  the  land  they  wished  to  buy,  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  payment  on  the  tract  and  engage  engineers  to 
come  and  lay  out  the  roads  and  building  lots. 

He  worked  the  miracle  of  getting  his  enthusiasm  over  to  them 
through  the  magic  of  printers’  ink,  and  the  money  began  to  pour 
in  for  him  to  pour  out : — on  the  making  of  scenic  roads,  the  sinking 
of  water  wells  in  the  river  bed,  and  the  installation  of  miles  and 
miles  of  water  pipe  that  followed  the  roads  as  fast  as  they  were 
laid  out,  on  the  clearing  of  fields  for  the  planting  of  orchards, 
setting  out  Bartlett  pears,  peaches  of  all  varieties,  cherries,  apples, 
apricots,  plums  and  prunes.  All  planting  was  to  be  supervised  by 
an  expert  horticulturist  that  the  trees  might  be  well  on  the  road 
to  maturity  when  their  prospective  owners  came  to  build  their 
homes  among  them. 
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His  motto  was:  “All  the  advantages  of  country  life  with  city 
conveniences;”  and  he  worked  hard  and  fast  to  that  end,  thinking 
far  ahead  to  solve  all  problems  before  they  arose. 

Chapter  III. 

The  Work  Begun 

After  the  tract  of  23,000  acres  was  purchased  from  J.  H.  Henry 
in  the  spring  of  1913  at  an  approximate  cost  of  one  million  dollars, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  was  devoted  to  most  exhaustive  surveys. 

The  large  property  was  first  surveyed  for  its  subdivision  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  designing  all  main  road  arteries  from  the 
Civic  Center  to  the  most  remote  orchard  districts  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  in-haul  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit,  when  in  bearing, 
would  be  down  hill,  and  the  light  out-haul  of  empty  trucks  would 
be  up  hill. 

The  orchard  tracts  were  laid  out  in  areas  of  from  three  to  ten 
acres,  the  roads  carefully  planned  to  connect  all  parts  of  the  district 
with  all  others.  The  residential  areas  were  carefully  platted  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  beauty  and  desirability  to  each  lot,  and  the 
plan  of  the  civic  and  industrial  centers  was  developed  on  the 
ground  selected  for  them. 

These  extensive  and  costly  surveys  and  advance  plans  were 
carried  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  most  eminent 
experts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  each  a  man  of  such  outstanding  repu¬ 
tation  and  experience  that  it  was  made  certain,  in  so  far  as  human 
intelligence  could  compass  it,  that  the  elements  of  chance  would 
be  eliminated  in  the  successful  development  of  the  community. 

The  laying  out  of  the  orchards,  the  soil  tests,  determination  of 
adaptability,  and  finally  the  actual  planting  of  all  orchard  districts, 
was  carried  out  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor  E.  J. 
Wickson,  formerly  dean  of  the  department  of  horticulture  of  the 
University  of  California,  a  man  whose  textbooks  on  horticulture 
and  agriculture  in  California  are  standard  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

The  engineering  problems  of  roads  and  the  water  system  were 
worked  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Professor  H.  T.  Cory, 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  formerly  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  laying  out  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  widely 
experienced  in  the  intricacies  of  such  projects. 

The  designing  of  the  Administration  Building  and  Printery  was 
entrusted  to  Walter  D.  Bliss  of  Bliss  and  Faville,  well-known  arch¬ 
itects  of  California;  and  that  of  the  great  Atascadero  Inn,  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  the  school  group  to  John  J.  Roth  of  Roth  and  Study, 
well-known  architects  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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The  platting  of  the  residential  subdivision  was  the  work  of 
L.  G.  Sinnard,  formerly  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  and  a  subdivision  expert  of  high  reputation. 

Later  the  details  of  the  bond  issue  authorized  by  the  state  of 
California  for  the  completion  of  the  extensive  general  improve¬ 
ments  were  worked  out  and  directed  by  E.  C.  Seares,  formerly  a 
bank  examiner,  assisted  by  Attorney  Louis  Cohen  and  Judge  J.  M. 
Rothschild  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  law  firm  of  Denicke  and 
Young  of  San  Francisco. 


Chapter  IV. 

First  Convention 

In  1914,  when  the  work  was  well  under  way,  Mr.  Lewis  an¬ 
nounced,  through  his  paper,  that  he  was  calling  a  convention,  a  big 
meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  his  project.  He  was  inviting  them 
to  come  out  and  view  the  land,  and  see  for  themselves  what  its 
prospects  were.  He  had  prepared  a  veritable  tent  city  for  their 
housing,  and  there  were  cars  on  hand  in  which  they  might  be  taken 
about  and  shown  the  picture  of  their  future  home. 

They  came,  several  hundred  strong;  they  saw;  and  they  were 
conquered  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  what  they  saw; — the  hills  and 
vales  spread  in  golden  sunshine  beneath  an  azure  sky.  It  was 
springtime  in  California,  and  the  fields  were  like  Persian  rugs  of 
rare  coloring,  made  up  of  blue  lupin,  orange  and  yellow  poppies, 
buttercups,  pink  paint  brush,  blue  larkspur,  shooting  stars,  yellow 
violets,  and  broad  patches  of  snow-white  meadow  foam  all  bordered 
and  infiltrated  with  green  grass. 

The  visitors  thronged  the  land  sales  office,  asking  prices  on 
lots  in  various  locations  they  had  seen  and  especially  admired. 
Many  deeds  were  made  out  and  triumphantly  carried  home  to  act 
as  incentives  for  harder  work  and  more  careful  saving  until  the 
time  should  come  when  the  land  owners  could  feel  justified  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  eastern  property  and  starting  out  to  begin  life  anew 
in  beautiful,  healthful  Atascadero. 

Chapter  V. 

The  Settlers  Arrive 

Another  year  rolled  around,  in  which  engineers,  road  makers, 
and  tree  planters  had  been  exceedingly  busy  on  the  new  project. 
Then,  in  early  May  of  1915,  another  tent  city  reared  its  white  crest 
on  the  long  knoll  behind  the  ranch  house  which  had  become  the 
Lewis  residence  and  general  headquarters  for  the  promotion  of 
Atascadero. 

Letters  were  sent  out  to  all  land  owners  waiting  for  temporary 
housing  to  be  ready,  so  that  they  might  come  in  to  build  their  new 
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homes;  and  they  came.  From  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  from 
Canada,  England,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  even  the  Island  of  Malta,  until  nearly  a  thousand  tents 
were  occupied  by  happy  people,  busy  and  enthusiastic  over  plans 
and  discussions  of  details  of  the  building  of  their  houses  on  their 
own  plots  of  land. 

There  was  a  good  architect  on  Mr.  Lewis’  staff,  and  many 
builders  and  contractors  who  had  also  been  reading  the  Woman’s 
National  Weekly,  had  come  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  this 
tremendous  building  project.  They  brought  their  families  with  them,' 
built  permanent  homes  for  themselves,  and  settled  down  to  become 
permanent  residents  of  the  new  community.  There  were  insurance 
men  here,  too,  at  the  start,  offering  protection  for  the  new  houses 
from  the  moment  they  were  started. 

It  was  at  this  tent  city  stage  that  I  came  into  the  picture.  Under 
doctors’  orders  to  “go  away,  far  away,  to  some  place  you’ve  never 
seen,  to  be  among  people  of  whom  you’ve  never  heard,  where  all 
interests  will  be  fresh  and  new  and  have  no  relationship  to  the  past,” 
I  left  New  England  ice  and  snow,  and  headed  for  sunny  California, 
accompanied  by  my  devoted  mother  and  my  little  year-old  son.  We 
came  from  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  country,  to  begin 
a  new  life  in  this  prospective  community,  still  “in  the  borning,”  and 
my  doctor’s  prescription  of  “complete  change”  was  certainly  filled 
to  the  limit. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  tents  on  that  emerald  hillside  in  early 
May,  in  a  setting  of  golden  poppies,  blue,  white  and  yellow  lupin, 
little  pink  flowers  that  were  new  to  me,  all  growing  in  the  sunshine. 
And  I  mean  sunshine —the  “what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June” 
variety,  which  was  to  continue  every  day  for  six  months  to  come. 

The  tents  were  placed  at  regular  intervals  in  long  rows  with 
streets  between  the  lines,  nearly  a  thousand  tents  in  all,  of  various 
sizes  according  to  their  uses.  The  dwelling  tents  each  held  twin 
beds,  kitchen  table,  four  chairs,  a  screened  door  cabinet  for  food 
and  dishes,  an  airtight,  wood  heating  stove,  gasoline  range,  and 
hooks  on  the  wall  for  clothes  hangers.  Wood,  cut  in  stove  lengths, 
was  placed  on  the  door  steps  every  morning  early.  The  tents  were 
all  lighted  with  electricity. 

Larger  tents  were  used  for  stores,  where  residents  could  pur¬ 
chase  their  groceries  and  other  needed  articles.  There  was  a  large 
assembly  tent,  where  public  meetings  of  various  sorts  were  held, 
and  motion  pictures  shown.  Another  large  tent  housed  the  laundry 
room  with  set  tubs  and  running  water,  hot  and  cold;  ironing  boards 
and  flat  irons,  with  an  enclosed  drying  yard,  open  to  the  sunshine 
at  the  top.  This  tent  was  occupied  evey  day  by  busy  housewives 
making  one  another’s  acquaintance  cheerily  as  they  worked  to¬ 
gether  at  the  tubs  or  ironing  boards. 
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Chater  VI. 


The  Church  in  the  Canyon 

The  first  concerted  activity  of  the  infant  community  was  the 
organization  of  the  Federated  Church  of  Atascadero,  an  undenomi¬ 
national  group  open  to  Christian  people  without  regard  to  creed  or 
sect. 


Long  before  the  residents  arrived  to  take  possession  of  Tent 
City,  details  of  the  plan  for  one  strong  church  for  the  community 
rather  than  several  small,  struggling  ones  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  had  been  appearing  on  the  pages  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Weekly  in  letters  from  prospective  Atascaderans. 

This  project  was  started  in  July,  1915,  by  a  group  of  tent 
dwellers,  headed  by  a  Congregational  minister  already  resident 
there,  with  his  family,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Berry,  who  became  the  first 
pastor  of  the  new  church. 

The  first  service  of  the  group  was  held  in  the  “Stadium,”  a 
natural  amphitheatre  in  the  canyon  at  the  foot  of  Pine  Mountain, 
behind  the  knoll  where  the  hospital  now  stands.  The  stadium  was 
centered  by  a  wide-spreading  live-oak  tree,  around  whose  sturdy 
trunk  had  been  built  a  wide  platform.  Chairs  and  a  piano  were 
placed  on  the  platform,  and  electric  lights  were  strung  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree  for  use  at  evening  services  and  other  gath¬ 
erings. 

Membership  in  the  church  was  open  to  all  professing  Christ¬ 
ians  who  wished  to  join,  and  there  was  no  formal  creed  to  which 
they  must  subscribe,  just  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth 
in  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  church  had 
only  one  requirement:  that  members  should  accept  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  the  Bible  as  their  textbook  of  daily  liv¬ 
ing. 

The  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  July  8, 1915.  Some  of  the 
best  remembered  charter  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Cornelius,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Vail,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Armstrong,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kendig,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Travis  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Willey;  J.  M.  Appleton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Balderson,  and  the  Misses  Minnie  and  Mary  Koenig, 
(Mrs.  Harry  Peterson  and  Mrs.  Russell  Pysher). 

As  soon  as  the  church  was  on  its  feet  and  functioning,  the 
women  of  the  group  proceeded  to  organize  their  working  body, 
called  at  that  time  the  “Guild,”  and  later  the  Women’s  Council. 
They  held  monthly  meetings  at  one  another’s  homes,  planning  var¬ 
ious  undertakings  to  raise  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  church. 
In  later  years,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Edda  Houchin,  a  series  of 
seven  Neighborhood  Circles  was  formed,  meeting  separately  once 
a  month  and  coming  together  at  the  general  Council  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  women’s  undertakings  was  the 
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sponsoring  of  the  community  Thanksgiving  dinner,  held  in  the 
temporary  church  building  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  allotted  them 
after  the  weather  grew  too  cold  for  comfort  at  out-of-doors  meet¬ 
ings.  Turkeys,  vegetables,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  a  real 
New  England  Thanksgiving  dinner  were  brought  in  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  cooked  by  the  women  of  the  church,  and  a  “grand  time 
was  had  by  all.” 

After  the  bountiful  and  very  jolly  dinner,  which  followed  Dr. 
Berry’s  fervent  Thanksgiving  invocation,  with  practically  all  the 
residents  of  the  infant  community  seated  around  the  long  tables- 
an  enjoyable  program  of  music  and  recitations,  with  a  few  short 
speeches,  was  presented  by  the  talented  members  of  musical  and 
literary  circles  in  the  colony. 

The  speeches  were  based  upon  the  many  causes  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  which  the  Atascaderans  had  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lewis  and 
other  speakers  reviewed  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  infant  com¬ 
munity.  Appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  expert  direction  and 
supervision  was  expressed  by  a  number  of  the  residents,  as  they 
announced  their  happiness  in  being  a  part  of  the  great  proiect  of 
building  Atascadero  the  Beautiful. 

It  was  a  memorable  Thanksgiving  Day,  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 


Chapter  VII. 

Social  Groups  Organized 

The  second  group  to  be  organized  in  Tent  City  was  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club,  first  as  a  unit  of  the  Woman’s  National  Republic, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis;  and  later  reorganized 
m  my  home  as  a  member  of  the  California  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  also  the  national  federation. 

In  the  tent  city,  meantime,  a  busy  and  pleasant  social  life 
occupied  the  time  of  the  women,  who  found  the  getting  acquainted 
process  a  most  interesting  and  engrossing  pastime,  in  the  absence 
of  heavy  household  tasks. 

The  women  came  from  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  had  such  different  habits  and  ways  of  doing  things  that  one 
would  hear  at  all  meetings  of  club  members  or  committees  the 
familiar  phrases:  “Back  east,  we  did  it  this  way,”  “Down  south  it 
was  always  like  that,”  and  “In  England  it  was  always  done  in  this 
manner.”  Many  unique  and  worthwhile  ideas  and  plans  were  evolv¬ 
ed  out  of  the  various  suggestions,  all  differing  in  method  but  alike 
in  objective,  and  the  residents  developed  a  delightful  degree  of 
tolerance  for  ways  and  means  differing  from  their  own. 

They  were  all  sold  on  the  idea  of  using  the  spare  time  of  tent 
life  in  getting  the  various  groups  and  more  formal  organizations 
well  underway  before  they  became  immersed  in  the  task  of  settling 
in  their  new  homes.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  the  Woman’s 
Club,  they  organized  a  Boosters’  Club  partly  for  entertainment  and 
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sociability,  but  mainly  for  the  promotion  of  all  activities  for  the 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  new  community.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Atascadero  had  attracted 
some  very  fine  talent  in  the  fields  of  music  and  drama,  and  amateur 
plays  and  skits  and  most  enjoyable  musical  programs  became  fre¬ 
quent  occurrences,  taking  place  in  the  big,  entertainment  tent. 

*  % 

The  Woman’s  Club  started  a  number  of  study  groups,  too, 
which  became  increasingly  popular.  One  of  the  outstanding  person¬ 
alities  in  the  little  colony  was  a  learned  professor,  complete  with 
Van  Dyke  beard  and  spectacles,  from  the  island  of  Malta.  This 
gentleman,  Prof.  Levanzin,  had  been  brought  to  America  by  a 
scientific  group  in  Boston,  who  had  heard  of  his  successful  40-day 
fasts  and  wished  him  to  demonstrate  such  a  feat  in  that  city  under 
strict  observation. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  professor  had  become  interested  in  the 
Atascadero  plan  and  had  come  out  to  California  to  look  the  ground 
over.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  we  start  a  class  in  the  universal 
language,  Esperanto,  which  he  would  direct,  and  very  popular  his 
idea  became, — probably  because  of  a  great  zeal  for  knowledge, 
though  just  possibly  the  professor’s  funny  little  accent  and  flashing 
smile,  with  the  courtly  manners  of  southern  Europe,  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

He  was  a  raw  food  fanatic,  never  touching  anything  that  had 
been  cooked;  and  while  we  common  mortals  dined  on  beefsteak 
and  mashed  potatoes,  he  would  stroll  around  from  tent  to  tent, 
meditatively  chewing  on  a  handful  of  nuts  and  raisins.  One  night 
later  on,  when  we  were  settled  in  our  homes,  he  came  to  our  house 
just  as  we  had  reached  the  dessert  course  at  dinner,  and  my  mother 
offered  him  a  piece  of  hot  mince  pie. 

He  started  to  refuse  promptly,  but  as  she  held  it  out  to  him, 
he  caught  himself  and  gazed  at  it  with  great  interest  for  a  moment, 
finally  condescending  to  accept  the  poisonous  object.  He  ate  it  too, 
every  crumb,  and  later  told  Dr.  Littlefield,  across  the  street,  that 
my  mother  made  the  finest  French  pastry  he  had  ever  eaten.  Where¬ 
upon,  the  good  doctor  came  over,  quite  perturbed  because  she  had 
never  offered  him  any  of  her  “wonderful  French  pastry.”  Mother 
promptly  assured  him  that  she  had  never  made  any  French  pastry 
in  her  life  and  didn’t  know  how.  The  particular  pastry  in  question 
was  a  remnant  left  over  from  a  former  baking  and  kept  in  the 
icebox  until  she  used  it  for  the  mince  pie.  That  was  evidently  the 
way  to  make  French  pastry. 

The  first  programs  of  the  Booster  Club  were  devoted  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  resume  of  the  Atascadero  plan  and  the  progress  made  in 
developing  it.  Mr.  Lewis  reminded  them  that  a  long  and  exhaustive 
search  and  investigation  of  other  properties  in  many  states  had 
assured  him  that  the  Atascadero  site  could  not  be  surpassed.  Since 
the  days  of  Mexico’s  ownership  of  California,  the  property  had  had 
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but  three  owners  and  had  been  preserved  almost  intact  from  the 
original  Spanish  grant.  J .  H.  Henry,  from  whom  Mr.  Lewis  pur¬ 
chased  it  had  owned  the  tract  for  30  years,  using  it  only  as  a  vast 
cattle  ranch,  untouched  and  unchanged  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  climate,  he  said,  was  unsurpassable, — scarcely  ever  a  hot 
night  in  summer,  rarely  cold  enough  for  snow  in  winter,  days  soft 
and  balmy  as  the  south  seas,  nights  brisk  and  healthfully  cold.  Its 
splendid  soil  conditions  were  obvious  in  the  forests  of  great  live 
oaks  and  every  species  of  shrub,  wildflower  and  native  verdure.  Its 
very  name,  Atascadero,  brought  down  for  a  hundred  years  from  the 
Spanish  word  signifying  abundant  rainfall,  springs,  creeks  and  wet 
places,  seemed  to  give  assurance  of  a  “promised  land.”  It  seemed 
to  have  been  preserved  through  the  ages  for  just  such  a  project  as 
the  establishing  of  comfortable  homes,  surrounded  by  every  na¬ 
tural  advantage,  enhanced  by  many  improvements,  conveniences 
and  comforts,  the  whole  project  based  on  a  productiveness  that 
would  assure  to  the  highest  degree  possible  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  slogan:  “the  making  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  with  a  small  piece  of  land.” 


“The  Rancho  Atascadero  was  selected  and  purchased,”  Mr. 
Lewis  said,  “because  it  possessed  to  the  highest  degree  I  found 
anywhere:  marvelous  climate,  abundant  rainfall,  accessibility, 
(railroad  and  highway) ,  best  general  soil  types  obtainable,  beauti¬ 
ful  topography  and  superb  sea  beach  easily  accessible.  There  is  no 
reason,”  he  concluded,  “why  we  should  have  purchased  the  Atasca¬ 
dero  property  if  a  better  one  could  have  been  found.” 


Other  club  programs  were  devoted  entirely  to  entertainment. 
I  remember  one  most  amusing  blackface  minstrel  show,  in  which  a 
number  of  us  were  taking  part  vociferously  in  songs,  cakewalks, 
jigs  and  funny  stories,  when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  huge  (thanks  to  pillow  stuffing)  negro  mammy, 
marching  determinedly  down  the  aisle,  overflowing  laundry  basket 
on  her  head,  calling  loudly:  “You  Perdilizer  Jane,  you  come  right 
this  minute  down  off  that  stage  and  right  straight  home.  Yo’  pappy 
am  waiting  fo’  you  with  a  switch.  It’s  way  past  yo’  bedtime.  Come 
right  along  now,  or  I’ll  be  up  there  after  you.”  And  our  very  best 
performer,  (now  Mrs.  Harry  Peterson),  came  sweeping  down  the 
steps  and  out  the  door,  clinging  to  her  mammy’s  ample  skirts.  You 
would  never  dream  now  that  Mrs.  D.  L.  Balderson  could  ever  have 
looked  so  ample  and  voluminous  in  figure  as  well  as  skirts. 

And  as  for  speeches,  orations  and  address — Mrs.  Travis  herself 
one  night  made  a  speech  (most  unusual  occurence),  which  was  an 
impassioned  plea  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  stop  his  advertising  for  old  people 
to  come  out  and  “add  ten  years  to  their  lives”  and  for  widows  and 
orphans  to  come  out  and  find  life  made  easy  for  them.  “Direct 
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your  advertising,”  she  begged,  “to  stalwart  bachelors  and  well  to  do 
widowers,  uging  them  to  come  out  and  take  their  pick  of  beautiful 
and  capable  widows  and  bachelor  girls,  (somewhat  elderly),  who 
would  make  them  wonderful  wives.  Make  your  slogan  'Atascadero, 
fair  garden  of  prospective  wives,’  ”  she  concluded.  But  the  plea 
wasn’t  impassioned  enough,  evidently,  for  the  widow  Travis  is  still 
the  widow  Travis  and  that  was  many  long  years  ago. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Building  Progress 

All  through  the  summer  and  fall,  carpenters  were  busy  all  over 
the  wide  area  of  the  “Atascadero  Estates,”  building  more  permanent 
homes  for  those  waiting  patiently  in  the  tents  until  the  houses 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Many  did  not  wait  for  that,  howe¬ 
ver,  but  built  their  garages  or  chicken  houses  first,  fitted  them  up 
for  light  housekeeping  and  moved  in,  finding  there  more  protection 
from  the  hot  sun  of  July  and  August  than  the  cloth  walls  of  the 
tents  gave  them. 

Gardens  were  started,  too,  for  all  were  eager  to  watch  the  rapid 
growth  of  vegetables  and  berries,  of  which  they  had  heard  in  sunny 
California.  Some,  who  thought  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  spade  up  a 
little  ground,  drop  in  a  few  seeds,  water  when  they  thought  of  it, 
and  sit  back  and  watch  the  garden  grow,  were  disappointed.  But 
those  with  some  gardening  experience,  or  those  without  it  who  took 
the  trouble  to  ask  questions  of  the  experts  provided  and  to  read 
books  and  pamphlets  and  California  farm  papers  which  dealt  with 
California  gardening,  were  delighted  with  the  colorful  and  sizable 
red  and  yellow  tomatoes,  green  peas,  beans  and  lettuce,  scarlet 
radishes,  golden  yellow,  bantam  corn  and  other  vegetables  with 
which  to  enrich  the  diet  of  their  families. 

By  the  last  of  the  year  1915  and  the  early  weeks  of  1916,  a 
number  of  pleasant  homes  had  been  completed  by  the  flock  of  car¬ 
penters  and  builders  in  the  colony.  The  two  largest  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  Administration  offices  and  the  Press  building,  were  nearly 
finished. 

On  the  great,  domed,  Administration  building  constructed  by 
the  F.  O.  Engstrum  company  of  Los  Angeles,  four  inscriptions  were 
placed,  one  over  each  door  high  up  on  the  structure.  They  read  as 
follows:  1.  (facing  the  highway)  “The  most  valuable  of  all  arts 
will  be  that  of  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  the  smallest 
area  of  soil.” 

2.  (facing  creek).  “For  lasting  happiness,  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
one  alone,  and  she  surrounds  you  now,  Mother  Nature.”  3.  (facing 
press  building).  “Let  us  keep  our  faces  to  the  sunshine,  and  we  will 
not  see  the  shadows.”  4.  (facing  west.)  “Great  Nature,  refuge  of 
the  weary  heart  and  only  balm  of  breasts  that  have  been  bruised.” 
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This  great  four-story  building,  which  became  a  landmark  up 
and  down  the  coast  highway,  was  to  house  all  the  offices  of  the 
Colony  Holding  Corporation,  formed  to  take  care  of  the  business 
of  promoting  the  Atascadero  enterprise,  land  sales  offices,  the  Atas¬ 
cadero  bank,  (organized  later),  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Atasca¬ 
dero  News,  and  at  one  time,  the  local  branch  of  the  county  library. 
Its  big  dome  room  on  the  fourth  floor  was  used  later  for  social 
gatherings,  lodge  meetings,  and  the  movie  classes  conducted  later 
by  a  small  motion  picture  company,  seeking  talent  in  this  cosmo¬ 
politan  community. 

> 

Little  old  Mrs.  Nellie  Miller,  with  her  white  curls  around  her 
smiling  face,  proved  one  of  their  most  promising  pupils,  and  later 
played  an  important  part  in  a  motion  picture  filmed  in  Atascadero. 
The  B.  H.  Smith  place  now  owned  by  D.  H.  Renton  in  Paradise 
Valley,  appeared  in  one  scene  as  an  old  people’s  home. 

The  other  large  building  was  the  two-story,  brick  printery, 
facing  the  highway  but  farther  back  toward  the  railroad  than  the 
larger  structure.  Its  first  floor  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  mech¬ 
anical  department,  its  big  presses,  linotypes,  cabinets,  paper  cutter, 
tables  and  other  equipment  set  on  cement  floors,  with  fire-proof 
doors  all  through  the  building. 

The  second  floor  was  occupied  by  offices  for  the  News  and 
other  publications  to  be  printed  there,  together  with  the  rooms 
devoted  to  the  circulation  department. 

Running  to  the  door  of  the  big  bindery  and  stock  room  in  the 
north  wing  was  a  standard  gauge  side-track  from  the  Atascadero 
spur  of  the  S.  P.  railroad,  so  that  the  thousands  of  pounds  of  paper 
to  be  used  in  the  days  to  come,  could  be  unloaded  there  from  the 
car  floor  directly  into  the  big  building,  as  was  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  as  it  arrived. 

Later  on,  the  walls  of  the  entrance  hall  and  giant  staircase  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  elaborate  murals,  painted  from  local 
scenery  by  Ralph  Holmes,  noted  artist  of  Chicago  who  came  to 
make  his  home  in  Atascadero. 


This  building  became,  almost  overnight,  a  hive  of  activity  with 
a  large  force  of  employees.  One  issue  of  the  News  alone  in  early 
1916  required  3600  pounds  of  paper,  it  was  reported,  and  35  pounds 

of  ink. 

Among  the  other  buildings  completed  at  this  time  were  the 
homes  of  the  E.  L.  Vails,  (first  one  to  be  occupied),  Dr.  James 
Littlefield,  David  Barry,  Frank  Cole,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Travis,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Erwin,  Mrs.  Emma  Phillips,  William  Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews, 
R.  P.  O’Connor,  Miss  Bessie  Amsbury,  Dr.  C.  A.  Love  and  Mrs. 
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Chapter  EX. 

Editors’  Convention 

Atascadero  made  the  front  pages  of  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers  early  in  June  of  1916,  when  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  accepted  Mr.  Lewis’  invitation  to  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  and  outing  in  the  infant  community  of  which  they 
had  heard  various  and  varied  rumors  and  reports,  but  about  which 
they  really  knew  very  little.  Judging  by  the  long  and  enthusiastic 
stories  which  filled  their  respective  newspapers  the  following  week, 
that  state  of  ignorance  was  completely  transformed  during  their 
stay  in  the  colony. 

The  special  train  which  brought  the  party  of  over  100  editors 
and  wives  or  husbands  from  the  south  arrived  at  the  old  “Henry” 
station  at  eight  o’clock  Saturday  evening,  June  4,  and  was  met  by 
a  small  army  of  cars  whose  headlights  dazzled  the  “city  slickers” 
as  they  stepped  off  the  train.  As  fast  as  the  automobiles  could  be 
loaded,  they  whirled  away  to  the  Tent  City  awaiting  them  on  the 
hill,  lighted  with  electricity  and  a  huge  bonfire. 

As  soon  as  they  had  had  time  to  stretch  and  take  a  long 
breath,  each  guest  was  taken  to  the  stadium  in  the  canyon,  whose 
wide  platform  under  the  giant  oak  was  the  scene  of  a  gay  dance, 
in  which  the  guests  delightedly  joined. 

On  Sunday  morning,  they  were  all  taken  to  the  stadium  again 
to  attend  the  morning  services  of  the  Federated  Church  of  Atasca¬ 
dero,  whose  unique  composition  and  constitution  were  explained 
to  them  by  the  pastor,  Dr.  E.  A.  Berry.  The  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  rest  and  walks  and  auto  rides  over  the  30  miles  of  good  roads 
already  completed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  they  were 
again  taken  to  the  stadium  to  listen  to  an  address  by  E.  G.  Lewis, 
who  told  them  in  detail  the  story  of  his  dream  city,  its  origin  and 
development,  and  his  plans  for  its  growth,  purpose  and  scope. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  convention  sessions  opened  and  the 
necessary  business  was  conducted,  followed  by  more  rides  and 
walks  about  the  Estates.  On  Tuesday  morning,  early,  the  party 
started  out  in  the  Atascadero  automobiles  for  the  coast  and  spent 
the  day  at  Morro  Beach,  enjoying  a  big  clambake  at  noon,  and  a 
day  of  beach  sports. 

Wednesday,  the  convention  sessions  were  resumed,  while 
the  ladies  of  the  party  were  entertained  at  teas  and  programs  given 
by  Atascadero  hostesses.  The  convention  program  closed  with  a 
farewell  party  at  the  stadium,  beginning  with  a  home  talent  musi¬ 
cal  program,  with  Mrs.  Anna  Van  Brakle  and  Mrs.  Helen  Elwell 
as  pianists.  There  was  an  address  by  Mr.  Lewis  with  response  by 
President  Palmer  of  the  Association,  and  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Lewis  by  the  ladies  of  the  party  of  a  pair  of  cuff  links. 
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An  outstanding  feature  of  the  visit  was  the  “extra”  edition  of 
the  News,  composed  entirely  by  the  visiting  editors,  with  pen  and 
ink  as  well  as  photographic  illustrations  of  the  good  times  they 
had  enjoyed.  There  were  cartoons  by  Virginia  Murphy  of  the  Long 
Beach  Telegram,  as  well  as  a  number  of  comments  by  the  various 
editors,  including  the  following:  “I  have  seen  Atascadero  from  Pine 
Mountain.  If  you  would  have  the  inspiration  of  great  distances,  of 
beautiful  vistas  of  oak-clad  hill  and  smiling  valley,  go  there.  You 
will  see  the  happy  place  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  people  have 
chose  to  ‘cast  their  lines.’  The  Grand  Canyon  and  Yosemite  have 
their  Inspiration  Points;  Atascadero  has  its  Pine  Mountain.”  (J  F 
Craemer,  Orange  Daily  News.) 

“My  main  impressions  of  Atascadero  :  Heavenly  hosts,  willing 
waiters,  Charming  Chauffers,  captivating  cars,  salubrious  scenery, 
royal  roads,  and  artistic  achitecture.”  (Virginia  Murphy,  Long 
Beach  Telegram.) 


Chapter  X. 

Flower  Seed  Industry 

One  of  the  first  industries  Mr.  Lewis  had  planned  for  Atasca¬ 
dero,  judging  its  importance  and  chances  of  success  by  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  other  sections  of  the  State,  was  the  raising  of  flower 
seeds.  So,  in  laying  out  the  lots  and  streets  of  the  new  community, 
he  had  set  aside  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  section  on  the  west  side 
of  the  highway,  bordered  on  the  west  and  north  by  Atascadero 
Creek,  for  the  flower  seed  project. 

The  building  lots  in  this  area  were  each  about  an  acre  or  more 
in  size,  to  allow  room  for  large  flower  gardens,  and  they  were  ad¬ 
vertised  as  especially  suitable  for  retired  professional  people,  wi¬ 
dows  with  small  incomes,  and  others  who  were  looking  for  light 
work  they  could  do  at  home  to  augment  their  incomes. 

I,  myself,  was  one  of  the  many  attracted  by  that  proposition. 
As  a  widow  with  a  small  income,  and  my  mother  and  my  baby  son 
to  look  out  for,  I  thought  growing  flowers  for  seed  and  reaping  a 
harvest  of  gold  dollars  (all  they  used  in  California  then),  would  be 
just  the  right  solution  to  my  problem.  To  be  sure,  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about  raising  flowers.  I  had  never  grown  so  much  as  a 
geranium  in  a  tin  can,  but  what  of  that?  In  common  with  Mr 
Lewis  and  his  business  advisers,  I  cherished  the  idea  that  anyone 
fairly  healthy  with  good  sense  and  a  little  muscle  and  backbone 
could  grow  a  garden. 

Well,  maybe  that  was  true.  Maybe  I  just  didn’t  have  good 
sense,— or  something.  Because  I  had  a  garden  all  right,  and  I  raised 
flowers  that  were  beautiful.  But  I  didn’t  harvest  any  gold  dollars  — 
or  any  other  kind  of  dollars,  from  it.  I  certainly  worked  hard 
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enough.  Beautifully  dressed  ladies  in  summer  silks  and  white 
gloves  and  shoes,  who  came  to  call  upon  me,  sent  by  real  estate 
men  who  told  them  I  was  a  pioneer  resident  and  could  tell  them 
all  they  wanted  to  know  about  Atascadero  as  a  place  in  which  to 
make  their  homes,  were  shocked  to  pieces  as  they  picked  their  way 
daintily  up  the  gravelled  walk  to  the  house,  to  have  a  grimy-faced 
creature  in  coveralls  not  too  clean,  wdth  a  hoe  over  her  shoulder, 
come  running  out  of  the  garden  to  greet  them,  big  hat  falling  down 
on  her  shoulders  and  weed-stained  hand  extended  to  shake  their 
white  gloves. 

Yes,  I  worked  hard  and  long.  I  had  my  ground  properly  plough¬ 
ed  and  harrowed  and  watered.  I  put  in  vegetables  as  well  as  flow¬ 
ers,  and  I  took  the  freely  proffered  advice  of  every  passerby  who 
stopped  to  tell  me  how  wrong  I  was  in  planting  something  that 
way.  If  I  was  planting  corn  in  rows,  it  ought  to  be  in  hills,  and  vice 
versa.  My  beans,  an  expert  gardner  told  me,  should  have  been  soak¬ 
ed  in  water  overnight  and  then  placed  carefully  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground  for  another  day,  then  taken  out  and  planted,  and  they’d 
‘‘grow  like  crazy.” 

So  I  duly  soaked  my  beans,  dug  a  hole  and  buried  them  and 
put  a  stick  to  mark  the  spot.  But  alas !  The  next  day,  when  I  came 
out  to  exhume  the  buried  treasure,  the  marked  spot  had  disappear¬ 
ed.  Or  rather,  the  stick  that  marked  it  had.  I  dug  furiously  and  long, 
all  over  the  place.  I  could  have  got  them  all  planted  in  the  time  it 
took  me.  No  hole,  no  buried  beans  anywhere  at  all  were  to  be 
found. 

So,  sadder  and  wiser,  resolved  to  take  no  one’s  advice  after 
that,  I  bought  more  beans  and  just  plain  planted  them  in  regular 
rows ;  and  they  grew  and  grew  and  brought  forth  a  bounteous  har¬ 
vest.  And  a  little  while  after  they  were  planted,  off  in  a  remote  cor¬ 
ner  by  itself,  sprang  up  a  perfect  forest  of  bean  shoots,  a  bright, 
emerald  isle,  in  an  ocean  of  brown  soil  and  weeds.  It  sprang  up 
and  flourished  brienfly,  only  to  die  down  unfruitfully,  choked  by 
the  close  proximity  of  their  kin. 

The  first  summer  of  the  flower  seed  plantations  ...  in  1916 
the  whole  flower  seed  valley,  including  the  lots  along  Santa  Ynez, 
Atascadero,  Navajoa,  San  Andres  and  Curbaril  avenues  and  Morro 
Road,  was  a  blaze  of  color  in  sweet  peas  of  every  hue  and  shade. 
The  seeds  were  planted  in  solid  blocks  of  all  white,  all  pink,  all 
purple,  all  red,  and  so  on,  with  rows  of  phlox  or  other  flowers 
between  to  prevent  cross-pollination. 

A  flower  seed  company  was  formed,  which  placed  expert  flow¬ 
er  growers,  the  Routzahn  brothers  of  Arroyo  Grande  in  charge  of 
all  planting.  Residents  were  all  encouraged  to  attend  their  lectures 
and  to  call  upon  them  for  instruction  when  they  had  prepared  their 
ground  for  planting.  A  heavy  advertising  campaign  was  started 
through  the  Atascadero  News  and  by  mail  all  over  the  country,  and 
colorful  seed  envelopes  were  prepared  at  the  Printery  in  which  to 
send  out  the  seed  by  mail. 
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The  next  summer,  the  valley  was  planted  to  big,  double  pop¬ 
pies  which  were  even  more  colorful  and  presented  a  gorgeous  sight 
stretching  away  for  scores  of  acres.  For  sheer  beauty  and  color 
the  flower  seed  plantings  were  a  great  success  but  as  a  commercial 
project,  the  story  was  not  so  good. 


The  Routzahn  brothers  were  accustomed  to  growing  flowers 
at  sea  level,  with  much  fog  and  moisture  in  the  air,  making  irriga¬ 
tion  unnecessary.  But  in  high  and  dry  Atascadero,  while  the  plants 
held  out  valiantly,  with  frequent  cultivation,  through  the  blooming 
season,  they  could  not  bring  their  seed  to  full  maturity  without 
water.  This  meant  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  which  cut  into 
the  profits  of  the  industry,  making  the  company  unable  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  companies  operating  on  the  coast,  using  Jap¬ 
anese  labor,  and  no  irrigation. 

The  residents  profited  greatly,  however,  in  learning  to  grow 
flowers  in  their  own  gardens  for  the  beautifying  of  their  homes, 
through  the  lectures  and  other  instruction  given  by  the  experts 
employed.  The  lectures  were  given  by  several  experiencd  gardeners 
in  the  community,  sponsored  by  the  public  school  system  which  was 
giving  lecture  courses  for  adults  in  the  evening. 

There  were  also  lectures  on  poultry  growing,  fur  rabbit  raising, 
fiuit  growing  and  general  gardening.  Mr.  Corbaley,  the  gardener 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Lewis’  demonstration  garden,  was  one  of  the  first 
gardeners  to  speak,  and  M.  K.  DuMoulin  was  the  first  poultryman 
to  share  the  results  of  his  long  experience.  Axel  Johnson,  the  first 
school  superintendent  in  Atascadero,  planned  the  lectures  and  other 
evening  courses  and  secured  the  lecturers  and  teachers. 

Harry  Clarke  was  the  musical  director,  planning  many  fine 
musical  programs  for  the  evenings,  with  such  singers  as  Lillian 
Love,  Lillian  Vail,  Mrs.  Pearl  Hull,  Mrs.  Harry  Clarke,  Hazel  KendK 
Mrs.  E.  Wright  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gunn,  Isabel  von  Brakle,  Banks 
Kennison,  J.  H.  Armstrong,  Roy  Wonderly,  C.  A.  Love,  Jr.,  Harry 
Peterson,  with  Mrs.  Helen  Lamson  Elwell  and  Mrs.  Anna  von  Brakle 
as  pianists.  In  addition  to  evening  concerts  at  the  schoolhouse 
these  local  musicians  also  presented  most  enjoyable  programs  at 
vesper  services  at  the  Federated  Church  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Another  educational  feature  inaugurated  by  Superintendent 
Johnson  consisted  of  long  hikes  and  wild  flower  hunts  along  the 
creeks  and  up  into  the  hills.  One  small  girl  brought  in  a  bouquet 
containing  56  different  varieties  of  native  wild  flowers  she  had 
found  on  one  trip.  The  older  boys,  with  one  of  the  men  teachers 
took  the  longest  hikes,  once  going  up  to  the  top  of  Frogpond  moun¬ 
tain,  where  there  was  no  frogpond,  but  there  was  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  little  hamlet  that  was  Atasca¬ 
dero  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Chapter  XI. 

Outstanding  Features 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  people  who  built  the  first 
homes  in  Atascadero  was  Miss  Marian  Devereaux  of  Salem,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  whose  colonial  home  wTas  on  the  North  highway  near 
Del  Rio  road.  She  was  a  second  cousin  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
also  related  to  Daniel  Webster’s  family,  and  she  had  brought  with 
her,  with  other  antique  furniture,  a  handsomely  carved  chair 
which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Webster. 

In  April,  1916,  the  school  pupils  of  high  school  grades,  escorted 
by  their  teacher,  Mr.  Harnely,  walked  out  the  highway  to  the  Dever¬ 
eaux  home  to  view  these  heirlooms  from  New  England.  Miss  Dever¬ 
eaux  showed  them  first  a  curiously  carved  bedstead,  brought  from 
England  by  William  Hawthorne  in  1628.  The  bed  was  solid  maho¬ 
gany,  the  posts  surmounted  by  huge  mahogany  acorns  as  big  as 
pineapples.  In  the  same  room  there  was  also  a  dresser  made  of  solid 
mahogany,  with  the  original  brass  fixtures.  Both  relics  had  been 
saved  from  the  great  fire  which  once  swept  Salem. 

A  very  old  desk  with  secret  drawers  and  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  old  pieces  were  shown  the  boys  and  girls  by  their  hostess,  who 
told  their  stories  as  she  displayed  them,  making  the  visit  a  really 
educational  event  for  the  students. 

It  was  also  in  1916,  a  couple  of  months  later,  that  the  beautiful 
Carrarra  marble  group,  “The  Three  Bathing  Girls,”  was  unveiled 
and  mounted  in  the  parkway  across  the  highway  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Building.  This  piece  of  statuary,  one  of  the  nation’s  art 
treasures,  made  from  one  solid  block  of  white  Carrarra  marble, 
had  been  the  chief  exhibit  of  the  Italian  government  at  the  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1903.  It  weighed  2400  pounds  and  was  award¬ 
ed  grand  prize  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Italian  government  had  paid  $27,000  to  the  sculptor  who 
created  it,  and  the  group  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  in  this  country  when  it  was  exhibited  in  St.  Louis.  So  valu¬ 
able  was  this  marble  group  considered,  that  when  it  came  into  Mr. 
Lewis’  possession  and  was  shipped  to  Atascadero  as  a  gift  for  its 
Civic  Center,  the  railroad,  although  the  group  was  insured,  charged 
one  thousand  dollars  for  transporting  it  from  St.  Louis  to  Atasca¬ 
dero.  A  photograph  of  this  marble  group  appeared  in  the  June  17 
issue  of  the  Atascadero  News  of  1916,  side  by  side  with  a  picture 
of  the  waterfall  at  Devil’s  Gap,  with  the  caption  below  them  read¬ 
ing  “Masterpiece  of  art  and  a  masterpiece  of  nature.” 

It  was  in  1916  that  the  tradition  of  Fourth  of  July  at  Atasca¬ 
dero  Lake  was  started,  with  a  big  community  picnic  with  basket 
lunches  and  swimming,  boating  and  land  sports  for  entertainment. 
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And  in  the  same  month,  the  Atascadero  Federated  Church  held 
its  first  anniversary  celebration  on  the  Stadium  platform  where  it 
was  first  organized.  The  program  opened  with  instrumental  and 
choir  music,  and  the  pastor,  Dr.  E.  A.  Berry,  gave  an  inspiring  talk 
on  the  great  opportunity  of  the  church  in  Atascadero,  based  on 
the  text:  “Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door.” 

“It  was  an  impressive  and  memorable  service  under  the  old 
live  oak,”  the  News  of  that  week  reported,”  and  will  go  down  in 
Atascadero  history  as  one  of  the  important  milestones  in  our  pro¬ 
gress  toward  our  ideal  city  of  dreams.” 

Never  before,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  so  many  worshipers  gath¬ 
ered  together  under  a  single  tree,  amid  such  beautiful  and  inspiring 
surroundings.  Although  the  service  was  held  at  midday  on  the 
hottest  day  of  the  year,  no  one  seemed  uncomfortable  in  the  shade 
of  the  mighty  oak. 


Chapter  XII. 

Later  Developments 

Late  in  1915,  it  became  evident  that  the  money  coming  in  at 
that  time  from  the  sale  of  property  in  Atascadero  was  not  going  to 
be  sufficient  or  come  in  fast  enough  to  pay  for  the  building  of  all 
the  roads  needed,  the  laying  of  long  enough  water  pipe  lines,  the 
construction  of  the  public  buildings  needed  and  so  on.  It  was  de¬ 
cided,  therefore  to  have  the  Colony  Holding  Corporation  which  had 
been  formed  to  act  as  legal  owner  of  the  Estates  put  out  a  bond 
issue  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

After  five  months  of  preparation,  a  $1,750,000  deed  of  trust, 
covering  the  entire  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  the  Colony 
Holding  Corporation,  and  securing  the  bond  issue,  was  filed  of 
record  May  19,  1916  at  the  county  seat,  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  for¬ 
mal  permit  for  the  bond  issue,  dated  April  26,  was  received  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  at  that  time.  The  certificate  of 
creation  of  the  original  bonded  indebtedness  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  same  week,  and  the  Trust  agreement 
providing  for  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  the  bond  moneys 
signed  by  all  parties  was  filed  with  the  trustee,  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company. 


This  bond  issue  called  for  a  6%  first  mortgage,  15-year  con¬ 
vertible  gold  bonds  of  Jthe  Colony  Holding  Corporation;  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  bonds  were  subscribed  at  once,  enabling  the  Holding 
Corporation  to  go  on  with  their  task  of  building  a  new  community. 
Up  to  date,  they  had  completed  60  miles  of  roads  in  the  Estates,  laid 
21  miles  of  permanent  water  mains,  with  modern  pumping  stations 
and  deep  wells  in  the  Salinas  River  bed,  partially  constructed  two 
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of  the  big  Civic  Center  buildings,  cleared,  cultivated  and  planted 
3000  acres  of  orchards  already  being  sold  to  the  prospective  or- 
chardists; — and  there  was  much  more  yet  to  be  done. 

Two  more  large  buildings  of  the  Civic  Center  were  started  in 
the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1916.  The  one  structure  was  to  be  used 
as  a  mercantile  building,  carrying  out  Mr.  Lewis’  idea  of  many 
stores  under  one  roof,  or  a  complete  department  store,  including 
hardware,  groceries  and  meat  market;  shoe  store,  drug  store,  men’s 
furnishings,  dry  goods,  dress  shop,  and  notions;  with  Atascadero 
Inn  on  the  upper  floor;  and  constructed  by  the  F.  O.  Engstrum 
Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  other  structure,  the  first  unit  of  the  school,  erected  at 
this  time,  consisted  of  four  classrooms,  a  principal’s  office,  a  teach¬ 
er’s  room,  and  two  lavatories. 

The  exterior  walls  were  of  ruffled-faced  brick  and  the  roof  was 
covered  with  Imperial  Spanish  red  tile.  The  building  was  so  planned 
that  all  rooms  opened  directly  outdoors,  and  in  such  fashion  that 
more  rooms  could  be  added  later, — as  they  were, — to  make  a  hollow 
square  with  open  patio  in  the  center. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  children  had  attended  school  in  a 
temporary  building  of  galvanized  iron  formerly  used  as  mess  hall 
for  the  workmen  on  the  Estates.  Church  services,  Booster  Club 
meetings  and  other  gatherings  of  various  sorts  were  held  in  the 
same  large  room  until  better  quarters  were  provided.  The  high 
school  pupils  were  taught  in  the  same  building  with  the  lower 
grades  at  first,  until  the  rooms  overflowed,  and  then  they  were 
moved  to  an  upper  floor  of  the  Administration  Building  until  their 
own  fine  building  on  the  hill  was  completed  a  few  years  later. 

The  latter  part  of  1916  in  Atascadero  was  marked  also  by  the 
institution  of  the  Atascadero  Chapter  of  Eastern  Star,  an  event 
which  was  unique  in  that  it  preceded  the  institution  of  the  local 
Masonic  lodge  which  usually  comes  first.  It  was  unique  also  in  the 
unusually  large  number  of  state  officers  who  assisted  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  organization. 


Chapter  XE. 

Landscaping  Begun 

In  September  of  1916,  when  a  large  number  of  homes  had  been 
constructed  and  interest  was  centered  on  the  landscaping  of 
ground  and  parks,  Leonard  Coates  of  the  Morgan  Hill  Nurseries 
wTas  invited  to  come  to  Atascadero  and  give  a  lecture  to  the  people 
on  the  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plantings  best  suited  to  the  climate 
of  this  area. 

Speaking  first  of  shade  trees  for  broad  avenues,  he  recom¬ 
mended  elms,  plane  trees  (European  Sycamores),  black  walnuts 
and  black  locusts.  For  narrower  streets,  he  suggested  silver  or 
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scarlet  maple,  locust,  western  catalpa,  mountain  ash,  silver  poplar, 
laburnum  and  tulip  poplar.  Evergreen  avenue  trees  mentioned 
were  acacia,  California  pepper,  coast  redwood,  Monterey  pine  and 
Arizona  cypress. 

Speaking  of  shrubs,  Mr.  Coates  said  that  for  dark  green  effect 
in  massing,  nothing  was  better  than  English  laurel  with  large 
glossy,  green  leaves,  five  feet  in  height  and  diameter;  Portugal 
laurel,  Escallonia  with  crimson  or  white  flowers,  Eleagnus  with 
purple  fruits  and  Enonymus  Japonica. 

A  grouping  of  brighter  foliaged  shrubs  may  be  obtained  he 
said,  from  camphor,  several  Berberia,  Coronilla  with  yellow,  pea¬ 
shaped  flowers,  Toyon  berries,  Crataegus,  Crenulata  with  bright 
scarlet  berries.  Abelia,  Polygala,  Crimson  Jasmine  primulinium, 
with  large  yellow  flowers,  privet,  bottle  brush  and  Veronicas.  A 
striking  group  of  taller  shrubs  could  be  made  from  Pittosporums 
and  evergreen  cherry. 


Deciduous  shrubs  which  do  well  in  this  vicinity,  the  speaker 
said,  were  the  Spireas,  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Syringa,  Forsythia, 
Kerria  and  Althea.  These  require  more  root  moisture  than  the  ever¬ 
greens,  and  should  be  well  pruned  after  flowering. 

The  residents  also  found  great  pleasure  in  planning  and  plant¬ 
ing  their  kitchen  gardens,  setting  out  large  plots  of  strawberries, 
red  raspberries,  various  sorts  of  blackberries  and  loganberries. 

At  this  time  also,  Atascadero  made  her  bow  to  the  state  in  her 
very  creditable  exhibits  at  the  upper  Salinas  Valley  fair  held  in  Paso 
Robles.  All  sorts  of  garden  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  on 
view,  comparing  most  favorably  with  the  exhibits  of  more  exper¬ 
ienced  gareners;  and  there  were  also  fine  collections  of  handwork 
antiques  and  hobbies.  The  Printery,  too,  had  a  fine  display  of  its 
work  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  job  printing.  Mention  of  the 
Atascadero  exhibits  was  made  in  all  the  leading  newspaper  of  Cali- 


Many  prizes  and  blue  ribbons  were  awarded  Atascadero  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  not  all  for  garden  projects.  Miss  Helen  Schreiber  took 
first  prize  with  her  display  of  Blue  Andalusians  which  she  had  hat¬ 
ched  from  a  setting  of  eggs  from  the  flock  of  Mrs.  D.  L.  Balderson 
Other  prizes  went  to  Dr.  James  Littlefield  for  his  cauliflower 
of  giant  size,  to  Charles  Si.  Cornelius  for  his  brown  Leghorns'  to 
Miss  Carrie  Williams  for  her  hand-painted  china  and  pen  and  ink 
sketches;  to  Mrs.  Isa  Cross  for  ribbon  and  velvet  flowers;  Mrs 
rrank  Cole  on  tatting  and  other  fancy  work;  Miss  Mary  Koenig  for 
wood  turning,  hammered  brass  and  tile  work;  Miss  Burnsie  Bald¬ 
er  son  and  Mrs.  Anna  von  Brakle  for  embroidered  center  pieces  • 
Mrs.  Charles  Cornelius  for  oil  painting  and  water  colors,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  for  clever  handwork. 
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Chapter  XIV. 
Hospital  Project 


It  was  in  1916,  also,  that  the  first  need  of  a  local  hospital  was 
felt,  and  the  first  steps  taken  toward  that  end.  Arrangements  were 
made  whereby  every  employee  of  the  Atascadero  Holding  Corpor¬ 
ation,  the  Printery  staff  and  every  other  industry  in  the  community 
was  asked  to  contribute  a  small  sum  monthly  to  the  Atascadero 
Mutual  Hospital  fund. 

The  Holding  Corporation  donated  a  site  and  several  temporary 
buildings  for  the  first  unit  of  the  institution,  which  at  first  was  to 
be  equipped  for  emergency  treatment  in  accidents  and  sudden  ill¬ 
nesses  only.  The  contributors  to  the  fund  were  to  elect  a  board  of 
hospital  trustees  to  attend  to  the  hiring  of  a  trained  nurse  to  be  on 
call  under  the  direction  of  the  local  physician,  Dr.  Thurber,  and  to 
take  care  of  all  other  details,  advised  by  the  doctor. 

This  was  the  first  hospital  service  Atascadero  had,  and  was 
the  first  step  which  led  later  to  the  erection  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  called  the  Wm.  H.  Lewis  Memorial  Hospital,  which  now  houses 
the  Atascadero  branch  of  the  San  Luis  county  general  hospital. 

It  was  in  1916,  too,  that  the  new  Morro  road  was  built,  provid¬ 
ing  the  first  direct  route  from  Atascadero  to  the  sea.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  had  been  necessary  to  drive  wTay  around  by  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  out  to  the  coast  from  there.  The  beautiful,  scenic  road  was  first 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  September  30  of  that  year,  for  just  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  closed  for  further  development.  In  later  years, 
the  route  was  changed  and  the  grade  made  much  easier. 

This  gave  Atascaderans  ready  access,  in  a  half  hour’s  drive,  to 
one  of  the  finest  sandy  beaches  in  the  United  States.  It  had  also  the 
virtue  of  belonging  almost  entirely  to  them,  as  the  people  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  preferred  the  more  accessible  Pismo 
Beach,  directly  on  the  highway,  and  those  north  of  Atascadero  had 
roads  from  Templeton  and  Paso  Robles  which  led  to  Cayucos  and 
other  points  north  of  Atascadero’s  beach. 

Many  built  summer  cottages  over  there  or  took  tents  and 
camped  out.  It  was  even  a  common  occurrence  for  parties  to  take 
hampers  of  food  with  them  and  go  over  and  spend  several  days  on 
the  sands,  rolling  up  in  blankets  in  the  soft  sand  dunes  at  night. 
At  least,  the  sand  seemed  soft  at  first,  but  as  the  nights  wore  on, 
it  grew  harder  and  harder,  which  made  for  early  rising  and  long 
days  of  beach  sports.  One  camp  house  was  put  up  for  use  of  the 
younger  generations,  and  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  were  taken 
over  in  separate  groups  with  their  adult  leaders,  to  spend  weeks 
at  a  time  in  the  bracing  salt  air.  That  part  of  the  beach  was  named 
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Atascadero  Beach  and  became  a  permanent  asset  for  the  commu¬ 
nity. 


The  beach  became  a  favorite  goal  for  local  boys  with  roaming 
feet,  and  parents  whose  sons  failed  to  show  up  at  supper  time  al¬ 
ways  started  out  Morro  road  to  look  for  them, — and  usually  found 
them,  wearily  limping  home,  and  very  glad  to  be  picked  up.  It  was 
the  favorite  horseback  trail,  too,  for  those  who  had  ponies  to  ride. 
But  they  didn’t  often  take  their  horses  way  through  to  the  shore 
just  to  some  of  the  many  lovely  camp  sites  among  the  trees  along 
the  mountain  road. 

There  were  many  beautiful  places  for  picnics,  too,  along  the 
road,  one  in  a  clearing  where  a  sparkling  spring  swelled  up,  supply¬ 
ing  plenty  of  water.  Sometimes,  there  was  plenty  of  poison  oak,  too, 
and  disastrous  were  the  consequences.  But  that  was  only  some¬ 
times,  and  people  learned  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  that  noxious 
plant  when  they  were  hunting  picnic  sites.  Some  happy  people,  too, 
made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  they  were  immune  to  poison 
oak  and  could  stay  near  it  with  impunity. 


Chapter  XV. 

Mutual  Water  Company 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Atascadero,  especially  to 
western  people  familiar  with  life  in  California,  was  the  presence  of 
plenty  of  water,  for  water  is  king  in  this  great  state.  The  commu¬ 
nity,  like  the  rancho  which  preceded  it,  was  named  for  its  many 
waters,  since  the  word  “Atascadero,”  means  the  place  of  water,  the 

wet  place,  and  Atascadero  has  many  springs  and  creeks  besides  the 
Salinas  River. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  included  in  Mr.  Lewis’  plans  for  the 
opening  of  the  colony  was  the  sinking  of  deep  wells  in  the  river 
bed,  the  installation  of  pumping  plant  and  the  laying  of  water  mains 
up  to  the  reservoir  and  the  water  tanks  on  Pine  Mountain  and  then 
out  over  the  Estates  wherever  roads  were  made.  The  first  expense 
of  this  was  borne  by  the  Holding  Corporation  which  handled  the 
financing  of  the  promotion  and  building  of  Atascadero. 

Later,  as  people  began  buying  their  lots  and  acreage  and  mov¬ 
ing  m,  a  Mutual  Water  Company,  a  non-profit  organization,  was 
formed,  and  the  company’s  stock  was  given  to  every  purchaser  of 
land,  five  shares  going  with  every  acre.  This  water  company  was 
not  a  public  service  company  chartered  for  profit,  but  a  mutual 
corporation  for  the  service  of  the  owners. 

The  bills  sent  to  each  resident,  it  was  stated,  were  not  for  the 
water  itself,  but  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  pumping 
plant,  mains,  etc.,  pro-rated  among  the  users  and  based  on  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  each  one, — the  amount  of  service  render¬ 
ed  them  by  the  water  company. 
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This  would  have  made  for  cheap  water  in  the  community  if 
the  service  had  been  limited  to  a  small,  central  area.  But  Mr.  Lewis’ 
idea  of  city  advantages  with  country  beauty,  made  it  necessary 
to  lay  the  mains  out  through  the  thinly  settled  districts  where  there 
would  be  only  one  or  two  homes  to  a  mile  or  two  of  water  pipe. 
Much  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  those  outlying 
mains  had  to  be  met  by  those  who  derived  no  benefit  from  them, 
and  accounted  for  the  bills  being  higher  than  had  been  expected. 

The  many  long  and  winding  roads  that  wound  through  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Atascadero  and  out  into  the  mountains  were 
travelled  by  a  great  many  good  walkers  and  hikers  in  those  early 
days  before  automobiles  became  as  prevalent  as  they  were  later, 
and  many  walking  records  were  made  and  broken.  One  of  the  best 
of  them  was  reported  of  R.  E.  Fortney,  here  from  Williams,  Arizona, 
to  look  over  his  property  in  the  community. 

After  walking  four  or  five  miles  about  the  “close-in”  part  of 
the  Estates,  he  started  at  11  in  the  morning  to  walk  to  Morro  Bay 
and  back,  over  the  new  route.  He  reached  the  beach  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  enjoyed  an  invigorating  splash  in  the  ocean  and  a  rest 
on  the  sand  until  five.  Then  he  started  back  to  Atascadero,  arriving 
home  at  10:45  in  the  evening,  “just  healthfully  tired.” 

He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  fine  vegetable  gardens  and 
charming  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs  which  he  passed  on  his  two- 
cylindered  travels.  Mrs.  Lewis’  demonstration  garden,  for  instance, 
had  sweet  corn  16  feet  high,  with  the  gardner  standing  on  a  step 
ladder  picking  the  big  ears.  On  Atascadero  avenue,  he  saw  Dr. 
J.  E.  Littlefield  holding  up  for  inspection  two  giant  cabbages  like 
those  with  which  he  had  taken  first  prize  at  the  Upper  Salinas 
Valley  Fair  a  little  while  before. 

9 

An  attractive  arrangement  of  hardy  shrubs  in  another  yard 
consisted  of  a  purple-leaved  plum  in  the  center  of  a  circular  bed, 
surrounded  by  four  English  Laurel,  then  by  eight  Golden  Privet 
plants,  and  around  them,  16  purple  Berberias. 


Chapter  XVI. 

Politics  and  Parties 

In  November  of  1916  came  the  first  presidential  election  to  be 
held  in  Atascadero,  which  contributed  280  votes  to  Wilson’s  elec¬ 
tion  for  a  second  term.  Hiram  Johnson  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
from  California  and  Rigdon  of  Cambria  was  made  state  senator. 

On  Sunday  evening  of  election  week,  Dr.  Berry  gave  up  his 
pulpit  in  the  Federated  Church  to  four  laymen  for  a  discussion  of 
Christian  Citizenship.  The  speakers  were  E.  L.  Vail,  L.  D.  Beck¬ 
with,  A.  E.  Johnson  (school  principal),  and  Charles  S..  Cornelius. 
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Mr.  Beckwith  also  gave  a  talk  a  little  later  on  the  water  supply 
of  Atascadero,  pointing  out  the  remarkable  feature  of  both  the 
Salinas  River  and  Atascadero  Creek,  in  that  they  were  <cupside 
down”  streams,  having  a  constant  supply  of  water  underneath  the 
surface  when  perfectly  dry  on  top.  Like  the  beds  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  which  have  the  people  underneath  and  feather  beds  on  top 
so  the  Salinas  River  has  its  water  underneath  and  a  sandy  bed  on 
top.  The  water  supply  was  obtained  for  Atascadero  by  drilling  wells 
beneath  the  river’s  bed. 

The  watershed  which  the  river  drains,  he  said,  reaches  for 
miles  on  either  side,  and  all  through  the  hills  are  little  springs  such 
as  the  one  in  Paradise  Valley  and  those  along  Morro  Road  The 
hills  are  like  great  sponges,  holding  quantities  of  water  which  finds 
its  way  down  into  the  river. 

The  wells  sunk  in  the  river  bed  by  the  engineers  were  cased 
up  and  coupled  together.  During  that  process  a  heavy  rain  came 
and  the  water  down  below  rose  to  the  top,  completely  engulfing 
the  well  drilling  equipment  and  covering  the  wide  river  bed  to  a 

depth  of  six  feet,  showing  the  large  amount  of  water  carried  bv  the 
river. 


The  water  drawn  from  these  wells  by  huge,  rotary  pumps 
driven  by  electric  and  gas  engines  was  forced  through  a  large  feed 

pipe  from  the  pump  house  to  tanks  on  Pine  Mountain  300  feet  above 
the  pump  house. 

The  first  appearance  of  ghosts  in  the  new  community  of  Atas¬ 
cadero  was  in  October  of  1916,  when  the  Woman’s  Club  celebrated 
Hallowe’en  by  entertaining  their  husbands  at  a  ghostly  party  in 
Domestic  Hall,  one  of  the  temporary  buildings  used  for  club  meet- 
mgs  and  the  smaller  assemblies.  The  long  room  was  appropriately 
decorated  with  pumpkin-figured  paper,  broomstick-riding  witches 
and  black  cats,  while  the  lights  were  dimmed  with  red  and  vellow 
shades  over  the  electric  light  bulbs. 

^he  first  §hosts  seen  were  at  the  door  to  greet  all  arrivals 
holding  out  cold  and  clammy  hands  to  be  shaken.  As  the  guests 
entered  the  hall,  ghosts  handed  each  one  a  numbered  slip  inscribed 
with  jingles  adapted  from  Mother  Goose  to  fit  the  occasion  Suppe** 
partners  were  found  by  matching  numbers. 

Sides  were  chosen,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lindsay  as  lead¬ 
ers,  and  a  Mother  Goose  contest  was  enjoyed,  showing  up  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  ignorance  or  loss  of  memory  on  the  part  of  those 
present.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  community  band  which  was 
practicing  in  the  adjoining  building. 

After  a  number  of  hilarious  games  and  Hallowe’en  stunts,  a 

long  line  of  ghosts  appeared,  each  carrying  a  pumpkin  pie  held 
high,  and  went  gliding  through  the  hall  to  the  supper  room  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  laughing,  shouting  guests.  Tables  were  arranged  in  a 
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hollow  square  and  decorated  with  pumpkin  colored  streamers  and 
runners,  with  black  cats  and  witches  scattered  about  the  cloth.  The 
pumpkin  pies  were  placed  on  the  table  by  the  ghostly  hostesses, 
and  with  the  doughnuts  and  coffee  which  accompanied  them, 
rapidly  disappeared.  The  ghosts  then  speeded  their  departing  guests 
with  more  clammy  handshakes,  which  sent  them  off  clapping  their 
hands  together  for  warmth. 

Chapter  XVII. 

Giant  Oaks  of  Atascadero 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  local  scenery  which  first 
attracted  Mr.  Lewis  in  considering  the  Rancho  Atascadero  as  a  site 
for  his  dream  city,  was  the  number  and  size  of  the  magnificent 
live  oaks  which  dotted  the  hills  and  plains  of  the  entire  area.  The 
neighboring  city  of  Paso  Robles  had  been  named  “Pass  of  the 
Oaks”  in  recognition  of  the  great  trees  which  spread  their  welcome 
shade  in  so  many  parts  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  trees  was  the  famous  “Won¬ 
der  Tree”  on  Portola  road,  under  which  E.  L.  Vail,  pioneer  real 
estate  man  in  the  community,  garaged  his  car  while  building  his 
first  Atascadero  home  in  its  shade.  The  tree  was  (and  still  is)  19 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  between  95  and  100  feet 
from  the  outer  edge  of  its  green  canopy  to  the  opposite  outer  edge, 
A  peculiar  thing  about  this  tree  is  that  its  branches  grow  downward 
to  the  ground  and  then  rise  as  though  the  giant  were  resting  on  his 
elbows.  When  Mr.  Vail  purchased  his  present  place  on  Olmeda 
avenue,  he  sold  the  Wonder  Tree  home  to  James  Schee  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Florence  Oviatt,  who  received  many  visits  from  ad¬ 
miring  tourists  who  were  being  shown  the  “sights”  of  the  new 
community. 

Another  remarkable  tree  which  has  been  mentioned  before 
was  the  great  oak  in  the  canyon  at  the  foot  of  Pine  Mountain,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Stadium,  around  whose  stalwart  trunk  a  wide 
platform  was  built  to  house  summer  assemblies  for  worship  or 
recreation.  Electric  light  bulbs  were  strung  through  its  branches 
for  use  at  evening  affairs,  and  a  large  number  of  people  could  be 
seated  in  its  shade. 

In  Paradise  Valley,  another  famous  tree  was  frequently  shown 
to  visitors,  unique  not  only  for  its  size,  but  for  its  peculiar  shape. 
It  was  named  the  “Seven  Sisters”  because  from  one  long,  horizon¬ 
tal  limb  extending  straight  across  the  Paradise  Valley  road  to  the 
top  of  a  bluff  at  one  side,  rose  seven  vertical  branches  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  horizontal  limb. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  a  retired  physician  from  a  well  known 
sanitarium  in  New  York  State,  who  had  built  his  beautiful  home 
and  guest  house  on  a  hill  near  the  top  of  Bajada  avenue,  made  a 
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unique  use  of  one  of  the  big  trees  near  his  home  by  building  com¬ 
fortable  seats  and  a  reading  or  luncheon  table  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  where  they  could  survey  the  Civic  Center  valley  from 
their  leafy  eyrie. 

The  shade  of  some  of  the  live  oaks  on  the  highway  was  utilized 
a  little  later  in  Atascadero  history  for  roadside  stands  for  the  sale 
of  Atascadero  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables —an  appropriate  com¬ 
mercial  activity  for  the  community,  when  its  agricultural  products 
became  plentiful. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis,  who  planned  and  designed  most  of  the  dec¬ 
orative  landscaping  and  planting  of  the  Civic  Center,  used  young 
live  oaks  as  street  shade  trees,  marching  them  along  the  side  of 
one  of  the  malls  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  great  Administra¬ 
tion  Building;  and  they  made  a  remarkably  good  growth,  showing 
that  the  young  tree  could  be  easily  transplanted  from  their  field  and 
mountain  homes  and  render  good  service  as  street  shade  trees. 

For  other  streets,  poplar  trees  were  planted  along  Morro  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  the  wide-spreading  sycamore  or  Plane  trees  on  both  sides 
of  Atascadero  Avenue.  Elm  trees  were  planted  in  regular  rows  in 
the  large  field  behind  the  Administration  Building,  with  the  idea 
of  making  that  a  public  park.  In  later  years,  however,  the  trees 
were  taken  out  and  planted  as  street  shade  trees  along  the  mall 
running  past  the  Printery  to  the  bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
allowing  their  former  location  to  be  used  as  an  athletic  field  for 
the  school. 


Chapter  XVm. 

The  Close  of  the  Year 

The  end  of  the  year  1916  was  marked  in  Atascadero  by  a  flurry 
of  building  activities,  rushing  to  complete  the  great  Mercantile 
Building  and  Atascadero  Inn,  as  well  as  the  first  unit  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  building — that  is,  the  four  classrooms  across  the  front, 
with  principal’s  office,  teachers’  room,  the  wide  front  porch  and 
the  lavatories  at  the  back. 

New  homes  were  being  completed  also  by  E.  D.  Jarvis  on  San 
Pedro;  Dr.  James  Jackson  of  the  Jackson  Sanitarium  of  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  on  Bajada;  E.  C.  Scares  on  Rosario;  Dwight  Gleason  in  Para¬ 
dise  Valley;  L.  R.  Mack,  between  the  South  Highway  and  the  rail¬ 
road;  and  C.  M.  Sieboldt  on  Serra  Avenue  in  the  flower  seed  valley. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  wide  territory  over  which  the  early  homes 
were  scattered. 

The  end  of  this  year  was  marked  also  by  one  of  the  worst 
storms  in  Atascadero’s  history.  It  started  on  December  23rd,  the 
Friday  before  Christmas,  and  rained  for  three  days,  letting  up 
enough  Sunday  night  to  enable  the  children  and  their  parents  and 
friends  to  get  out  for  the  Christmas  tree  program  at  the  Federated 
Church.  The  storm  started  gently,  but  increased  in  strength  as  the 
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hours  passed,  leaving  a  precipitation  of  nearly  four  inches.  It  rained 
and  rained  some  more,  and  between  the  drops  the  wind  reigned, 
too,  supremely.  The  north  wind  blew,  the  south  wind  blew,  the  west 
wind  blew  and  even  the  east  wind,  and  every  hidden  leak  in  the 
new  buildings  was  revealed. 


But  before  and  after  the  storm  the  weather  was  beautiful  with 
blue  skies  and  floods  of  sunshine,  ideal  Christmas  weather, — but 
not  like  that  of  the  East  whence  most  of  the  residents  had  come. 
A  group  of  them,  wanting  to  write  home  a  vivid  description  of  the 
Christmas  season  in  this  area,  started  out  on  a  long  hike  the  day 
before  the  rain,  to  pick  up  data  for  their  letters. 


They  walked  out  to  the  lake  and  on  down  San  Carlos  and  then 
San  Diego  roads,  coming  eventually  to  the  eagle-mounted  gates 
of  Baron  von  Schroeder’s  Eagle  Ranch,  walking  on  down  the  easy 
grade  to  the  secluded  beauty  of  his  home  place.  It  was  warm  for 
Christmas  time,  and  all  were  wishing  they  had  left  their  coats  at 
home,  when  they  came  to  the  great  bowl,  enclosed  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hills  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range. 


In  the  center  of  the  bowl  was  the  big  house,  with  its  private 
chapel  at  one  side,  and  in  the  rear,  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
a  large  cool  grotto  fitted  up  as  a  billard  and  pool  room.  Also  in  the 
rear  was  a  roomy  barnyard  with  stock  and  tool  sheds,  wind  mills, 
kennels  and  poultry  yards,  and  flower  beds  interspersed.  Violets 
and  pansies  were  growing  here  in  profusion,  and  vines  and  shrubs 
were  all  fresh  and  green  in  the  December  sunshine.  Out  in  the  or¬ 
chards  farther  back  they  picked  fresh,  ripe  apples  from  the  trees 
and  made  special  note  of  them  to  write  home  about.  Christmas 
apples ! 

They  wTent  back  by  way  of  Santa  Barbara  road  out  to  the  high¬ 
way  and  north  to  their  various  homes,  seeing  many  lovely  home 
sites  along  the  way,  on  which  new  grass  was  sending  green  shoots 
up  through  the  old,  dry  weeds,  and  men  were  plowing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  setting  out  young  orchard  trees, — not  to  eastern  eyes  a 
Christmas  time  scene  at  all.  It  was  something  to  write  home  about, 
no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Christmas  tree  program  in  the  hall  adorned  with  holly 
berries  and  mistletoe  picked  from  the  trees  on  their  own  hills  and 
not  bought  from  a  florist  was  something  to  wrrite  home  about,  too. 
Harry  Clark  and  his  young  peoples’  chorus  sang  and  led  them  all 
in  singing  the  Christmas  carols,  and  there  was  an  entertaining  pro¬ 
gram  of  timely  recitations,  drama,  and  musical  numbers,  with  such 
familiar  names  as  Jennie  McClellan,  Dallas  and  Leona  Radke, 
lisa  Nicely,  Gaylord  Ellis,  and  Mrs.  Vail’s  class  on  the  program. 
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Famous  Atascadero  Inn 


Most  famous  of  all  Atascadero  landmarks  prior  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  was  the  Atascadero  Inn,  pictured  above.  The  first  floor 
housed  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  second  floor  hotel  space. 
The  Inn  was  the  center  of  the  community  social  activities  for  many 
years. 


Community  Gathering  at  Civic  Center 


A  group  of  early  Atascadero  land  investors  posed  for  this  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  newly  completed  administration  building  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 


Convention  of  Landowners  - 1914 


In  1914  Atascadero  property  owners  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation  to  view  the  new  development.  They  were  housed  in  a 
tent  city  (above)  for  the  week-long  event. 


Scene  of  A 


This  picture  was  taken  fj 
Camino  Real)  looking  across 
tration  building  and  the  Inn. 
1916. 


Property  Owners  at  Headquarters 


Land  purchasers  gathered  in  1914  and  had  this  picture  taken 
on  -the  newly  made  terraces  of  Headquarters’  house.  This  was  the 
center  of  early  operations  and  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis. 


m>  Civic  Center 


old  state  highway  (now  El 
Lken  gardens  at  the  Adminis- 
ture  was  probably  taken  in 


First  Business  Building  in  Atascadero 


The  first  business  building  erected  in  downtown  Atascadero 
was  the  garage  pictured  above.  It  stood  on  the  corner  now  occupied 
by  the  Carlton  Hotel.  One  feature  of  the  garage  was  a  system  of 
built-in  car  size  lockers,  where  overnight  travelers  could  leave  their 
automobiles  with  safety. 


Orchard  Scene 


To  form  a  basic  economy  for  the  new  community,  hundreds  of 
acres  were  planted  to  orchards.  This  is  a  view  of  two-year  old  peach 
orchards  in  block  18,  Atascadero.  Picture  taken  in  1914. 


Chapter  XIX. 

More  Atascadero  Firsts 

which  happened  in  Atascadero  in 
1916  was  the  first  pair  of  twin  babies,  Mabel  Louise  and  Flora 

Dorothea  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Roth  on  August  20th  their 

dero  News  in  the"' ' ^  t&Cf%  appearlng  on  the  pages  of  the  Atasca- 
dero  News  in  the  issue  of  January  6,  1917.  Mr.  Roth  was  the  offi- 

E  G  LewisCt  m  Atascadero’  and  Mrs-  Roth  was  a  niece  of  Mrs. 

Mrs  R01p.e  rLh’/,  f  uSti-.h°imeS  ln  1917  were  those  of  Mr.  and 
named’  “Tnn  nf  fh  hlw  ab,°y,e  Manquita  Avenue,  and  appropriately 
named  Top  of  the  World;”  Dr.  Lillian  Miller  and  family  under 

five  live  oaks  on  a  hill  overlooking  Atascadero  Lake;  Mrs’  Nellie 
McClellan,  on  Navajoa  Avenue,  near  the  Willis  place  already  con¬ 
structed  m  “thermos  bottle”  style;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  S  C  Thornton 

later  sold  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bissell,  on  Santa  Ynez  Avenue.  ’ 

The  first  issue  of  the  Illustrated  Review,  the  beautiful  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  published  at  the  Printery  by  E  G  Lew  s  an 

thTcoun  r^  The”?  °n  n6WS  Standsand  in  Railroad  trains  Ml  over 
,  ,  J^nuaiT  issue,  although  large,  was  20/000  copies 

short  of  the  demand  for  it.  In  a  few  months  time  it  was  reported  bv 
the  newstands  of  New  York  City  that  the  Illustrated  Review  of 
Atascadero,  California  was  the  fastest  selling  magazine  on  sale. 

A  second  rotogravure  press  had  to  be  installed  at  the  Printery 
and  the  Mai  ch  issue  exceeded  one  million  copies.  The  success  of 
this  magazine,  it  was  said,  had  never  been  equalled  in  journalism. 

iQi7Thfi1flmt  S//re  bu!1/ing  in  Atascadero  was  also  completed  in 
t1/f7'7tl  e  ,blg  Mercantile  department  store,  with  a  tourist  hotel 

erLfed  bv  the  p  the  fourth  floor-  K  was  a  beautiful  building’ 

~  sas  iSffiMftS  TT 

wel?althh  the  P^teryhe  Admlnistratlon  a»d  school  buildings  as 

Long ■  P°rches  ran  along  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the  buildine* 
between  the  end  wings,  each  supported  by  18  great  columns  and 
i  ^  balconies  above.  The  building  was  200  feet  Ions  and 

100  feet  wide,  with  a  basement  of  the  same  dimensions  havfns  n 
cement  floor  and  12-foot  ceiling.  The  main  floor  had  a  23-foot 
ei  mg  except  in  the  wings  and  along  the  west  wall  where  mezza 
nine  floors  divided  the  space  about  equally.  The  top  floor  was  fitted 

guests^  Up-t0-date  hostel,'y  bad  accommodation^  for  ?0 

In  the  north  wing,  the  post  office  was  located,  with  the  drmr 
store  in  the  south  wing.  Dry  goods  and  women’s  clothing  a  shoe 
store,  men’s  wear,  children’s  and  infants’  wear  filled  the  mMn 
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floor,  and  the  grocery,  meat  market  and  hardware  departments 
were  in  the  basement,  entirely  above  ground  with  big  doors  in  the 
south  wing. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  sent  a  spur  track  from  the  main 
line  right  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  building,  so  that  freight  could 
be  unloaded  right  at  the  door.  At  the  south  end  of  the  structure,  a 
broad  driveway  came  to  the  basement  door  on  the  basement  level, 
which  was  also  the  general  level  of  the  campus  between  the  great 
Civic  Center  buildings. 

Before  the  stock  was  moved  in,  there  was  a  great  house¬ 
warming  party  on  the  evening  of  January  21,  attended  by  all  Atas¬ 
cadero  and  many  visitors  from  all  over  the  county.  The  entire 
structure  was  thrown  open  to  the  guests  and  the  attendance  was 
close  to  800.  The  illumination  of  the  building  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  motorists  on  the  highway  that  night,  and  many  came 
over  to  investigate  its  cause.  Refreshments  were  served,  and  the 
main  floor  and  mezzanines  were  given  over  to  dancing.  It  was  an 
evening  long  to  be  remembered  in  Atascadero. 

Chapter  XX. 

Lewis  Day  Celebration 

March  4,  1917,  the  48th  birthday  of  Edward  Gardner  Lewis, 
was  celebrated  on  Saturday,  March  3rd,  by  “the  biggest  and  most 
successful  event  of  its  kind  ever  known  in  this  area,”  according  to 
the  newspapers  of  Paso  Robles  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  birthday  observance  was  combined  with  the  grand  open¬ 
ing  of  the  big  store  with  all  its  departments  fully  manned  and  equip¬ 
ped,  and  the  Atascadero  Inn;  and  fully  3000  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  in  addition  to  all  the  Atascadero  residents,  arrived  early 
in  the  morning  and  stayed  all  day  and  all  the  evening,  spending 
their  money  lavishly  on  the  new  and  attractive  stock  in  all  the 
store’s  departments,  enjoying  the  big  barbecue  lunch  served  on  the 
extensive  lawn  on  the  south  east  side  of  the  building  and  remain¬ 
ing  for  the  exciting  festivities  of  the  evening. 

The  entire  building  was  gaily  decorated  with  colorful  flowers 
flags  and  streamers,  especially  on  the  mezzanine  floor  at  the  high¬ 
way  end  where  the  elaborate  evening  program  was  presented  with 
E.  L.  Vail,  Lewis  Day  committee  chairman,  presiding. 

The  new  Atascadero  band  opened  the  program  with  several 
stirring  numbers,  and  Charles  S.  Cornelius,  president  of  the  Boost¬ 
er  Club,  spoke  for  it  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  telling  the  story  of  the 
club’s  organization,  its  purpose  and  activities.  Dr.  E.  A.  Berry  re¬ 
presented  the  Federated  Church,  stressing  its  growth  and  great 
activity  as  the  “one  and  only”  church  of  the  community  with  a 
membership  from  more  than  20  different  denominations. 

In  behalf  of  the  grammar  school  pupils,  the  little  daughter  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nels  B.  Johnson  of  Portola  road  presented  a  huge  arm¬ 
ful  of  flowers  the  children  had  collected  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis  who 
responded  graciously  with  appreciative  words  of  thanks.  Amasa 
Emmons  spoke  for  the  high  school,  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
for  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  have  the  benefit  of  high 
school  grades  and  courses  before  the  organization  of  a  high  school 
district  was  possible. 


There  were  several  selections  by  the  Atascadero  male  quartet 
composed  of  Harry  Peterson,  Banks  Kennison,  J.  H.  Armstrong 

and  Harry  Clarke,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Helen  Elwell  of  the  Elwell 
Music  Studio. 


Then  came  Mrs.  M.  A.  Travis,  representing  the  Atascadero 
Woman’s  Club  and  other  women’s  organizations  including  the 
many  activities  of  Atascadero  women.  She  amused  her  hearers  by 
telling  of  an  inquiry  she  had  received  from  an  eastern  correspon¬ 
dent  who  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that  Atasca¬ 
dero  was  a  colony  of  women  only  and  that  all  its  work  and  activi¬ 
ties  were  carried  on  by  women.  She  stressed  the  part  that  Atasca¬ 
dero  women  were  taking,  in  aiding  the  organized  women  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  their  task  of  obtaining  legal  rights  for  women  in  this 


L.  D.  Beckwith  represented  the  Atascadero  Press,  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Littlefield  of  the  optical  department  of  the  store,  spoke  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Merchants  of  Atascadero,  stressing  their  desire  to  meet 
the  public  more  than  half  way,  and  asking  for  them  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  in  making  the  newly  opened  Atascadero  store  the 
great  success  that  all  desired  it  to  be. 

One  of  the  prettiest  numbers  on  the  program  was  the  present¬ 
ation  to  Mr.  Lewis  by  little  Frances  Vail  of  a  basket  full  of  life  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Illustrated  Review  with  a  number  of  shorter  sub¬ 
scriptions,  which  Mr.  Lewis  accepted  with  great  appreciation,  kiss¬ 
ing  the  little  girl  as  he  lifted  her  down  from  the  high  chair  on  which 
she  was  standing  to  make  her  little  speech. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  eloquent  in  his  expression  of  thanks  to  all  the 
people  for  so  splendid  a  celebration  of  his  birthday  in  connection 
with  the  big  opening  which  marked  such  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  Atascadero.  He  concluded  his  words  of  appre- 
elation  with  an  inspiring  resume  of  the  things  yet  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  t0  brlng  about  the  fulfillment  of  his  vision  of  a  dream  city 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  the  great  audience  filed  out  cir¬ 
cling  the  room  and  passing  the  rostrum,  where  each  one  stopped  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  congratulate  them  upon 
their  achievements  up  to  date. 
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Chapter  XXI. 

A  Wonderful  Fourth  of  July 

The  most  elaborate  and  successful  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
ever  staged  in  central  California  was  sponsored  by  the  Elks  and 
carried  out  by  the  people  in  Atascadero  and  other  parts  of  the 
county  in  1917.  Even  the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  Governor 
William  E.  Stpehens,  chose  Atascadero,  out  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  California  who  had  requested  his  presence,  as  the  place 
where  he  would  deliver  his  Independence  Day  address. 

Guests  began  arriving  the  day  before,  filling  the  Inn  to  capa¬ 
city  and  overflowing  into  private  homes;  and  at  nine  o’clock  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  day  a  long  train  rolled  in  from  the  south, 
over  the  spur  track  into  the  Civic  Center,  where  the  gaily  draped 
speakers’  platform  and  innumerable  seats  awaited  the  visitors  on 
the  great  lawn  between  the  Inn  and  the  North  Mall.  Among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  train  was  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  quota  of  the  National  Army.  As  soon  as  the  train  had  dis¬ 
charged  its  passengers  and  pulled  out,  another  trainload  was 
brought  in  from  the  north. 

All  this  time,  long  lines  of  automobiles  were  rolling  in  from 
both  north  and  south,  and  the  Civic  Center  was  humming  like  a 
thousand  hives  of  bees. 

At  10:30  the  governor  took  his  seat  on  the  grandstand,  with  a 
number  of  state  and  county  officials;  and  the  residents  who  had 
been  garbed  in  red  or  white  or  blue  costumes  seated  themselves  in 
a  pattern  which  made,  through  the  colors  of  their  clothing,  an  im¬ 
mense  United  States  flag.  The  white  star  effect  was  made  by  white 
turbans  above  the  blue  robes.  Seated  with  the  governor’s  party 
were  the  mayor  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  exalted  ruler  of  the  S.  L.  O. 
lodge  of  Elks,  president  of  the  day,  and  E.  G.  Lewis,  grand  marshal 
of  the  day,  with  Mrs.  Lewis. 

Then  came  the  music  of  the  newly  uniformed  Atascadero  band, 
heading  the  long  parade  of  horseback  riders,  decorated  cars,  and 
floats,  and  marching  men  and  children,  coming  in  from  Magnolia 
and  Ensenada  Avenues,  where  they  had  formed,  across  the  bridge 
and  along  the  Mall  past  the  Inn.  Two  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  from 
Paso  Robles  and  King  City  guarded  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  the 
new  community  of  Atascadero  was  represented  by  a  gigantic  horn 
of  plenty,  which  discharged  its  wealth  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  up  a  bed  of  a  big  w^agon. 

When  the  long  parade  had  passed,  an  interesting  program  was 
presented,  featuring  the  governor’s  inspiring  address  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  patriotic  songs.  In  the  afternoon,  the  scene  changed;  for  all 
had  moved  on  to  the  Stadium  beneath  the  great  oak,  to  witness  the 
outstanding  pageant  which  brilliantly  portrayed  scenes  from  the 
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history  of  California,  from  the  days  when  the  Indians  roamed  at 
will  through  the  country.  There  were  many  scenes  from  the  stir- 
ring  times  that  followed  the  Spanish  invasion  and  the  coming  of 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  lowering  of  the  Bear  flag  and  the  raising 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  pageant  was  described  by  the  county 
newspapers  as  “one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in 
this  part  of  California.” 

The  great  climax  of  the  day  came  in  the  evening  at  Atascadero 
Lake,  where  a  facsimile  of  a  boat,  the  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  had  been 
built  along  the  shore  just  beyond  the  present  dance  pavilion  with 
the  stage  representing  the  deck  of  the  good  ship  Pinafore.  Here 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon  floating  lazily  above  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  with  lesser  lights  all  over  the  ship,  the  famous  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  opera  Pinafore,”  was  presented  by  the  leading  voices  of 
the  county,  including  Atascadero. 

„  The  audience  was  seated  on  the  grass  all  over  the  hillside  rising 
up  from  the  water,  where  they  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scene  before  them.  Madame  De  Vol  Avery  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
was  the  star  of  the  performance,  with  a  hundred  voices  in  the 
chorus.  A  concert  by  the  Atascadero  band  preceded  the  opera  and 
a  dance  m  the  Stadium  concluded  the  many  entertaining  events  of 
that  wonderful  Fourth  of  July. 


Chapter  XXEL 
Utilities  Enter  Atascadero 

Three  rather  important  things  happened  in  the  spring  of  1917 
quite  apart  from  the  matter  of  entertainments,  which  had  been  so 
numerous.  In  March  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  completed  arrangements  with  the  Colony  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  necessary  space  in  which  to  house  their  new  switch¬ 
board  for  public  service  in  Atascadero. 

,  The  comPany  opened  an  office  in  the  new  Mercantile  building 
and  announced  their  rates  for  local  telephone  service  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  residential.  The  rates  published  were  for  business  houses 
and  for  residents  living  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
telephone  office.  Those  living  at  a  greater  distance  would  be  per¬ 
mitted,  it  was  announced,  to  purchase  instruments  and  equipment 
and  construct  and  maintain  a  telephone  line  to  the  three  quarter 
mde  radius  where  the  telephone  company  would  provide  a  circuit 
a  swlt.^h^oard-  Service  under  this  arrangement  would  be  fur- 
S  on  1  he  exchf was  serving  300  subscribers  at  the  rate 

on  r’  and  each  line1must  have  a*  least  five  telephones 

on  it,  as  $15.00  per  year  was  the  minimum  charge  the  company 
would  make  for  each  side  line  connection.  company 

.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  phone  service  to  the  community  elec¬ 
tricity  had  already  moved  in,  and  it  was  just  about  this  time  the 
spring  of  1917,  when  electric  lights  were  installed  in  the  new  gram- 
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mar  school  building,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  residents.  The 
schoolhouse  was  being  used  as  a  civic  center,  with  several  groups 
holding  evening  meetings  there  and  the  Eastern  Star  members, 
particularly,  because  so  many  of  them  were  of  the  feminine  per¬ 
suasion,  had  not  enjoyed  walking  across  dark  fields  at  night,  load¬ 
ed  down  with  oil  lamps  as  they  swung  lighted  lanterns  in  their 
hands,  that  they  might  have  light  for  their  meetings  when  they 
reached  the  building. 

There  were  not  as  many  cars  in  those  days  and  people  went 
about  on  foot  even  when  the  distances  were  great.  So  they  were 
anxious  to  make  use  of  short  cuts  whenever  they  could,  even  if 
they  went  across  ploughed  fields  in  the  dark,  and  lost  their  way  in 
the  middle  of  a  field,  maybe  muddy,  when  the  wind  or  too  lusty  a 
swing  of  the  latern  put  their  light  out.  It  wasn’t  handy  to  be  weigh¬ 
ed  down  with  big  oil  lamps  at  such  a  time,  even  if  it  was  “for  the 
good  of  the  order”  to  have  lamps  to  light  when  they  arrived. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

Easter  Sunrise  Service 

Another  event  well  worth  mention  that  spring,  was  the  first 
Easter  Sunrise  Service  on  Pine  Mountain,  attended  by  nearly  200 
people  from  Atascadero,  Santa  Margarita,  Templeton,  and  Paso 
Robles.  The  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  formed  a 
procession  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  road  where  the 
cars  were  parked  up  to  the  peak,  and  marched  up  to  the  top  sing¬ 
ing  Easter  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  clarinet  and  cornet 
music  played  by  Harry  Clark  and  Donsell  Floaten.  The  line  of 
march  was  organized  by  Minnie  Koenig  (Mrs.  Harry  Peterson), 
local  C.  E.  president,  and  led  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  the  county  C.  E. 
president. 

There  was  more  singing  when  they  reached  the  summit,  and 
then  Dr.  Berry  opened  the  service  with  prayer.  Miss  Nellie  Warner, 
the  county  president,  delivered  a  simple  and  forceful  appeal  for 
renewed  consecration,  and  Dr.  J.  Birdsall  Banker  of  Atascadero 
spoke  briefly  of  the  historic  and  symbolic  meaning  of  the  Easter 
Day  and  of  the  new  life  and  power  which  men  find  in  the  risen 
Lord. 

After  the  benediction  by  the  pastor  which  closed  the  service, 
afterward  to  become  a  regular  feature  of  Easter  morning  in  Atas¬ 
cadero,  the  congregation  made  its  way  down  the  hillside  as  the 
strains  of  “Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere,”  played  by  the  cornet, 
followed  them  down  the  mountain,  echoing  and  re-echoing  into  the 
wide  valley  below. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

Conventions  and  Convocations 

By  the  spring  of  1917,  Atascadero  had  already  been  recognized 
as  a  grand  place  in  which  to  hold  conventions,  and  several  county 
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and  district  meetings  were  held  in  the  theatre  building  on  Traffic 
Way. 


During  the  week  of  April  2nd,  the  annual  convocation  of  the 
Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  San  Jose  Diocese  was  held  in  Atasca¬ 
dero.  They  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Federated  Church,  and  on 
Sunday  held  a  union  service  with  the  local  church,  with  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Bishop  W.  S.  Nichols  of  San  Francisco,  who  illustrat¬ 
ed  his  points  with  many  incidents  of  early  California  history. 


On  Monday,  May  7,  a  meeting  of  all  the  ministers  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  was  held  here,  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  county  union  of  churches  and  ministers,  which  would  meet 
quarterly,  beginning  in  June.  The  officers  elected  were  all  Atasca- 
derans,  including  Dr.  E.  A.  Berry,  president;  E.  L.  Vail,  secretary, 
and  Dr.  J.  Birdsall  Banker,  treasurer,  since  Atascadero  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  most  central  location  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Travis,  Mrs.  Frank  Cole  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Vail  repre¬ 
sented  the  women  of  the  church  in  directing  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  dinner  in  the  dining  hall  adjoining  the  auditorium  where 
the  meeting  was  held. 

Chapter  XXV.  1T.>J  g 
Memorial  Day  Program 

Memorial  Day  in  1917  had  an  unusually  interesting  observance 
sponsored  by  the  nine  Civil  War  veterans  and  11  members  of  the 
Women’s  Relief  Corps  living  in  the  community. 


The  Assembly  Hall  was  gaily  decorated  with  American  flags 
and  with  flowers,  and  bouquets  of  cut  flowers  adorned  the  table 
and  piano.  The  veterans  marched  in  to  the  music  of  a  piano  selec¬ 
tion  played  by  Mrs.  Phetteplace,  with  the  audience  standing  during 
the  smgmg  of  America  and  the  invocation  by  Dr.  James  Jackson.^ 

The  chairman  of  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Marguerite  A.  Travis,  intro- 
auced  Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis  who  gave  an  inspiring  little  talk,  reminding 
them  that  m  going  into  this  first  World  War,  Americans  were  not 
wanting  to  fight  a  people  but  an  idea  —  the  idea  that  any  country 
could  successfully  dominate  and  control  another  country  The  pre¬ 
sent  war,  he  said,  was  a  battle  between  the  rights  of  men  and  the 
dominating  force  that  would  deprive  men  of  their  rights. 

a  also  that  he  had  no  idea  that  this  little  community 

of  Atascadero  was  destined  to  be  a  real  factor  in  the  war  until  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Australian  government  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  Atascadero  community  plan  to  help  them  solve 
the  problem  confronting  them  in  the  disposition  of  their  young  men 
when  they  should  return  from  the  war,  since  they  had  decided  that 
instead  of  pensioning  them  or  throwing  them  upon  their  own  re- 
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sources  in  the  cities,  some  of  them  to  be  absolutely  dependent, 
they  would  divide  the  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  land  into  small 
farms,  providing  them  with  implements,  water,  streets,  and  all 
that  woud  make  for  an  ideal  community,  build  them  houses  and 
give  them  a  fresh  start  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

It  was  a  wonderful  idea,  Mr.  Lewis  affirmed,  and  if  the  Atas¬ 
cadero  plan  were  followed,  could  be  easily  carried  out.  They  would, 
of  course,  have  all  possible  assistance  from  him. 

Mrs.  Travis  then  presented  J.  W.  Northrop,  who  reviewed  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  told  stories  of  his  many  and  varied  exper¬ 
iences  in  the  Civil  War  when  the  boys  of  opposing  lines  “drank 
from  the  same  canteens  and  swapped  tobacco  plugs,  and  in  the 
next  moment  were  trying  to  see  how  badly  they  could  hurt  one 
another.”  He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Hull,  singing  “We’ve 
Drunk  from  the  Same  Canteen.” 

Her  grandfather,  James  Kelly,  another  veteran,  recited  “The 
Soldier’s  Soliloquy.”  Mrs.  Beth  Dodge  Carson  recited  “Mustered 
Out,”  and  Mrs.  Florence  Sloan  read  a  poem  by  Mr.  Northrup,  and 
the  program  closed  with  the  singing  of  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.” 


Chapter  XXVI. 

Painting  Presented  and  Stage  Terminal 

In  June  of  1917,  a  beautiful  painting  called  “The  Convention 
of  the  Birds,”  was  presented  to  the  Atascadero  school  by  the  artist, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Rourke  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  with  a  group  of  friends, 
had  been  staying  for  a  short  time  in  Templeton  and  had  become 
interested  in  the  new  community  of  Atascadero. 

The  painting  was  presented  with  due  ceremony  at  an  after¬ 
noon  assembly  of  the  pupils,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  two 
of  the  board  members,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Vail  and  Mr.  Louis  Cohen.  Mrs. 
Rourke  explained  that  she  had  painted  this  picture  with  the  idea  of 
impressing  upon  children’s  minds  the  importance  of  preserving 
bird  life.  She  had  a  very  warm  place  in  her  heart  for  Atascadero, 
she  said,  and  hoped  that  the  school  would  accept  and  keep  on 
exhibition  this  “Convention  of  the  Birds.” 

Later  in  June  of  that  year,  the  Western  Auto  Stage  company 
of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  contracted  to  make  Atascadero 
its  headquarters  for  the  daily  trips  of  its  big,  Twin-Six  Packard 
touring  cars  which,  beginning  the  first  of  July,  would  make  daily 
trips  from  Los  Angeles  and  from  San  Francisco,  over  the  state  high¬ 
way  to  Atascadero,  leaving  each  city  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

In  their  literature  advertising  the  company,  the  folder  stated, 
after  describing  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  as  far  as  Paso  Robles : 
“After  leaving  Paso  Robles,  we  soon  enter  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  spots  of  California,  Atascadero.  Many  beautiful  homes 


dot  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  new  community  has  its  own 
stores,  public  buildings,  etc.,  promising  to  become  one  of  the  won¬ 
der  spots  of  the  world.” 


Both  southbound  and  northbound  stages  spent  the  night  at 
Atascadero,  allowing  their  passengers  a  brief  stay  at  glamorous 
Atascadero  Inn,  and  going  on  to  their  southern  and  northern  ter¬ 
minals  the  next  day.  These  trips  were  intended  especially  for  tour¬ 
ists,  who  would  want  to  ride  slowly  enough  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
through  which  they  were  passing. 

Chapter  XXVH. 

Story  of  Cuesta  Pass 


*  following  article  on  Cuesta  Pass  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  this  division  of  the  highway  appeared  in  the  Atascadero  News 
proving  of  special  interest  to  Atascaderans  who  went  through  the 
pass  every  time  they  drove  to  San  Luis  Obispo: 

•  o3hf  first  road  throuSh  Cuesta  Pass  was  built  by  the  county 
m  1876,  long  before  the  Southern  Pacific  had  even  contemplated  an 
extension  of  the  railroad  below  the  town  of  Soledad.  Over  this 
county  road,  when  it  was  finished,  came  the  stage  coach  from  Sole- 
dad,  carrying  southbound  passengers  and  mail  from  the  railroad 
terminal.  Six  different  relay  stations  were  maintained  between 
ban  Luis  Obispo  and  Soledad,  where  horses  were  changed  and  pas¬ 
sengers  could  find  refreshments.  It  was  an  arduous  journey  of 
from  twenty-six  to  thirty  hours  of  steady  driving. 

xj*  i7he  Cuesta  Gl*ade  highway,  constructed  by  the  California 
Highway  Commission  engineers  soon  after  the  promotion  of  Atas- 

by  °r'  Lewis>  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pass  from 
the  old  road.  It  eliminated  the  steep  pitches  of  grade  and  sharp 
curves  characteristic  of  the  old  grade,  and  made  the  lower  levels 
by  easier  stages.  The  old  road  was  located  in  a  deep  gulch  with 
grades  of  15  per  cent,  while  the  new  highway  wound  around  the 
westerly  slope  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range  in  Cuesta  Canyon  and 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  an  elevation  of  1551  feet  above 
™  if  0f  gradients  varying  from  four  to  six  and  a  half  per  cent 

The  old  grade  was  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  the  new  one 
o.ojl  miles. 

.  ..  ®om®  9(?’000  yar(Js  of  loose  and  solid  rock  were  moved  in 
building  the  later  road.  The  scenic  view  from  the  completed  hieh- 
way  was  beautiful.  The  rugged  slopes  of  the  mountain  range  broke 
into  view  at  different  points  along  the  route,  forming  an  attractive 

interspersed  ^  ^  Sh°rt’ l6VeI  benches  of  orchard  and  grazing  land 

tn  tniV116  n°fo  e?d  ?!  the  Cuesta  Pass,  the  road  dropped  down 
to  the  town  of  Santa  Margarita,  winding  its  way  along  the  banks 
of  Santa  Margarita  Creek.” 

The  business  firms  of  Atascadero,  in  the  meantime,  were  still 
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» 

under  the  one  roof  of  the  big  Mercantile  Building,  and  the  names 
of  the  business  men  appearing  in  the  Atascadero  News  were  listed 
as  follows :  “H.  A.  Floaten,  Harry  Peterson,  C.  J.  Trussler,  Robert 
Mack,  C.  W.  Lyman,  Dr.  J.  E.  Littlefield,  Oscar  Daab,  D.  H.  Hurd, 
Merrifield  &  Son.” 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

Civic  and  Commercial  Activities 

It  was  in  1917  that  the  Atascadero  unit  of  the  County  Red 
Cross  began  to  be  most  active.  With  Dr.  E.  A.  Berry,  pastor  of  the 
Atascadero  Church,  as  general  chairman,  it  carried  out  a  most 
successful  membership  drive,  made  a  large  number  of  bandages 
and  other  articles  needed  in  the  army  and  navy  hospitals,  and 
raised  large  sums  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross. 

On  Saturday  night,  August  4th  of  that  year,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis 
sponsored  an  entertainment  and  dance  at  the  Stadium,  which  net¬ 
ted  them  a  very  satisfactory  sum.  The  program  consisted  of  several 
musical  numbers  and  humorous  readings  by  local  residents,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  very  enjoyable  dance  on  the  dance  floor  under  the  big 
live  oak,  lighted  by  electric  bulbs  among  the  branches,  and  a  full 
moon  overhead. 

In  that  same  month  the  Lone  Star  Garage,  Atascadero’s  first 
public  garage,  was  completed  on  the  corner  of  the  highway  and 
Traffic  Way,  where  the  Carlton  Hotel  now  stands.  A  feature  of  this 
new  garage  was  the  series  of  large  lockers  in  which  tourists  could 
lock  up  their  cars,  loaded  as  they  were  for  the  road,  and  know  that 
they  would  be  safe  for  the  night. 

Another  Atascadero  “first”  that  same  month  was  the  opening 
of  the  first  theatre  building,  where  the  “Atascadero  Studios”  show¬ 
ed  its  first  motion  pictures  on  Saturday  evening,  August  25th. 
J.  T.  Edwards,  head  of  the  Atascadero  Studios,  welcomed  about  400 
guests  at  the  first  show,  and  told  them  the  plans  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  new  theatre,  not  yet  completed.  The  house  would 
seat  500  people,  he  said,  and  would  have  removable  seats,  so  that 
the  floor  could  be  used  for  dances  on  Saturday  nights. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

More  Building  Projects 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  of  the  private  homes  com¬ 
pleted  about  this  time  was  the  beautiful  colonial  type  house  built 
by  E.  D.  Jarvis  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ewalt  of  Texas.  The  house 
was  built  upon  the  bench  where  the  1914  convention  was  held,  near 
the  highway  on  the  west  side  and  not  far  from  the  Civic  Center, 
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on  a  commanding  site  overlooking  the  Flowerseed  Valley.  Another 
large  house  built  at  this  time  was  that  owned  by  three  ladies  from 
New  England,  Miss  Sawyer,  Miss  Wakeham,  and  their  aunt,  on 
Capistrano  Avenue,  later  owned  by  William  Moore,  Sr. 

The  largest  real  estate  sale  of  that  year  was  that  of  six  large 
orchard  tracts  sold  by  cable  to  mining  engineers  in  far-off  Korea. 
They  had  been  reading  in  the  “Atascadero  News”  to  which  one 
of  them  subscribed,  of  the  wonderful  crops  raised  in  Mrs.  Lewis’ 
demonstration  garden  and  orchard,  and  had  decided  to  have  or¬ 
chard  homes  in  Atascadero  to  which  to  retire  when  they  were 
through  with  engineeiing.  This  was  only  one  of  many  sales  which 
were  made  to  nostalgic  residents  in  foreign  countries,  who  made 
Atascadero  the  Mecca  to  which  they  looked  forward  at  the  end  of 
their  exile  abroad. 


The  motion  picture  theatre  on  Traffic  Way,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  250  people,  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The  stage 
was  40  by  60  feet,  so  that  the  building  could  be  used  for  home 
talent  plays,  minstrel  shows,  operettas,  and  so  on;  and  the  seats 
were  movable,  so  that  the  floor  could  be  cleared  for  Saturday  night 
dances.  The  walls  were  covered  with  colorful  murals  painted  bv 
Mr.  Hall,  a  local  artist.  J 

On  Sundays  the  theatre  was  occupied  by  the  Federated  Church 
people  who  held  their  Sunday  services  and  Sunday  school  there 
until  they  could  move  into  their  own  building  in  1921. 

In  that  same  summer  of  1917,  the  big  annex  was  built  on  the 
Printery,  which  later  became  the  Atascadero  News  plant,  when 
the  main  building  was  sold  to  the  Moran  School. 

Chapter  XXX. 

Prominent  Atascaderans 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Remington  were  in  charge  of  the  activities 
in  the  theatre  building;  and  after  Mr.  Remington  succumbed  to  a 
heart  attack  later,  Mrs.  Remington  carried  on  by  herself  driving  to 
and  from  the  railroad  station  with  the  films  for  the  motion  pictures 
and  running  the  weekly  dances  most  efficiently,  even  acting  as 
bouncer”  when  occasion  required.  Mrs.  Remington  was  the  sister 
or  Mrs.  E.  G-.  Lewis,  and  she  and  Mr.  Remington  were  the  first 
occupants  of  the  Remington  Apartments  on  the  corner  of  Rosario 
and  Mariquita. 

Mrs.  Remington  was  also  active  in  the  Atascadero  Red  Cross 
and  in  August  of  1917  she  assisted  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  in  puttin0* 
on  a  big  benefit  dance  for  the  Red  Cross,  over  in  the  Stadium  under 
the  big  tree.  A  fine  musical  program  preceded  the  dance,  with  Mrs. 
Eva  de  Vol  Avery  of  San  Luis  Obispo  as  soloist.  Local  artists  on  the 
program  were  Miss  Lillian  Love  and  Miss  Maida  Davis. 

Red  Cross  workers  on  knitting  and  sewing  projects  began  that 
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summer  to  meet  in  neighborhood  circles  at  private  homes  to  do 
their  work.  Circles  met  at  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Anna  McClellan,  Mrs. 
William  Jones,  Mrs.  Charles  Love,  Miss  Mary  Sawyer,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Cornelius,  according  to  the  location  of  their  homes. 

Early  in  September  of  1917,  there  arrived  a  newcomer  who 
was  to  become  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  Atasca¬ 
dero’s  residents,  Mrs.  Ralph  Holmes,  who  came  from  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  the  art  department  in  the  public  schools.  Mrs. 
Holmes  was  a  graduate  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago,  and  had  taught  pottery  in  Chicago’s  public  schools. 
She  was  qualified  for  her  new  position,  the  News  stated  at  that 
time,  not  only  by  proficiency  in  her  field,  but  also  by  her  very  pleas¬ 
ing  personality,  which  so  endeared  her  to  pupils  that  she  reigned 
supreme  as  head  of  the  art  department,  first  in  the  elementary 
and  then  in  the  high  school,  until  she  retired  because  of  ill  health 
about  1941.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  popular  high  school  plays 
throughout  the  years  was  laid  to  the  unique  and  artistic  settings 
made  by  the  art  students  under  her  direction. 


Chapter  XXXI. 

High  School  Established 

In  August  of  1917,  at  a  called  meeting  of  the  parents  of  high 
school  age  children,  Mrs.  Lewis  announced  that  a  campaign  was 
about  to  be  launched  to  secure  a  union  high  school  district,  involv¬ 
ing  considerable  territory  on  all  sides  of  Atascadero.  As  the  under¬ 
taking  would  be  a  long  and  arduous  one,  Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  he 
would  finance  a  high  school  for  Atascadero  alone,  until  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  union  district  could  be  effected.  He  had  informed  the 
grammar  school  of  his  decision,  he  said,  and  they  were  already 
taking  steps  to  secure  high  school  teachers. 

When  school  opened  in  September,  therefore,  the  two  central 
rooms  of  the  school  building  were  given  over  to  high  school  pupils, 
while  the  grammar  school  grades  were  divided  between  the  two 
end  rooms.  There  was  an  art  department  for  both  schools,  with 
Mrs.  Esther  Holmes  in  charge ;  also  a  domestic  science  class  for  the 
older  girls. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  school  a  very  successful  reception 
was  given  for  all  the  teachers,  with  Mrs.  M.  A.  Travis  of  the  school 
board  as  mistress  of  ceremonies.  The  teachers  were  introduced  to 
the  parents,  and  the  parents  to  the  teachers,  each  group  being 
most  favorably  impressed  with  the  others.  Short  speeches  were 
made  by  members  of  the  board  with  responses  by  members  of  the 
school  staff.  Refreshments  completed  the  evening’s  sociability. 
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Chapter  XXXII. 

Outstanding  Entertainers 

It  was  an  unusually  talented  and  cultured  group  of  people  who 
came  together  from  almost  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  community  life  in  Atascadero,  and  the  story  of 
those  early  years  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
the  many  entertainments  and  educational  programs  with  which 
that  period  was  replete. 

There  was  the  amusing  episode  of  the  ‘‘Old  Maids’  Conven¬ 
tion,”  concerning  which  I  quote  a  few  excerpts  from  the  Atascadero 
News  of  October  5,  1917. 

“Mrs.  Marguerite  Travis,  whose  experience  fully  fits  her  for 
that  position  of  honor,  presided  at  the  convention,  with  Dr.  Jane 
Walker  as  secretary,  and  the  dignity  ( ? )  with  which  they  officiated 
was  too  funny  for  any  attempt  at  description.  The  costumes,  too, 
all  of  bygone  days,  provoked  much  merriment. 

“The  chief  aim  of  their  Matrimonial  Bureau  was,  of  course, 
the  securing  of  husbands,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  when 
Prof.  Dingbat  (Harry  Peterson)  with  his  wonderful  transformer 
should  have  rolled  the  stone  from  Father  Time’s  door  and  given 
each  woman  the  desire  of  her  heart.  The  wish  of  one  young  lady 
was  to  become  a  brunette,  olive  hued,  with  a  rose  blush  just  tinting 
her  cheeks;  and  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  was  the  wish 
granted  when,  having  taken  the  magic  elixir  and  been  processed 
in  the  transformer,  she  came  out  a  blooming  darkey  with  the  rose 
blush  in  her  lips,  and  mournfully  sang  of  her  tragic  fate.  The  kind¬ 
ly  professor  took  pity  on  her  plight  and  processed  her  again,  with 
far  happier  results. 

The  personal  hits  in  the  skit  were  many  and  clever,  and  rounds 
of  applause  and  daughter  punctuated  the  program  from  start  to 
finish. 

A  much  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  affair  was  the  first  of 
Musette  Cohen’s  Cabaret  Dansants.  This  one  was  held  in  the  newr 
theater  building  on  Traffic  Way  on  the  evening  of  December  11, 
1917.  The  handsome  little  theater  with  its  hand  painted  murals  was 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  seats  were  taken  out 
and  small  tables  placed  along  the  sides  and  at  the  ends,  leaving 
dancing  space  in  the  center.  Every  table  was  taken,  many  of  the 
guests  coming  from  Paso  Robles  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  the 
balconies  were  thronged. 

The  opening  number  on  the  program  was  the  “Charity 
Bazaar”  with  Mrs.  Caroline  Hall  in  the  leading  part,  supported  by 
three  other  dancers  and  a  male  chorus.  The  soft  lights,  "beautiful 
decorations,  gleaming  white  tables,  and  men  and  women  all  in  eve¬ 
ning  dress,  presented  a  beautiful  and  sophisticated  background  for 
the  delightful  little  act,  which  presented  a  thrilling  contrast  to  the 
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cattle  ranch  of  two  years  before,  when  cows  and  coyotes  roamed 
over  the  spot.  Between  special  numbers  there  was  social  dancing 
on  the  floor. 

Next  came  the  Juvenile  Ballet  performed  by  ten  pretty  girls; 
and  then  a  superb  number  by  Mrs.  Eva  de  Vol  Avery  and  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  Hall.  The  costumes  were  exquisite,  and  the  singers  passed 
through  the  aisles  throwing  handsful  of  candy  kisses  as  they  sang 
“Sprinkle  Me  With  Kisses.,, 

Following  the  intermission  came  “Suki  San,”  a  Japanese  love 
song  by  Irene  Longmaid  and  six  Geisha  girls,  all  in  colorful  Japan¬ 
ese  costumes.  A  number  of  animated  folk  dances  came  next,  with 
eight  different  countries  represented  in  the  costumes. 

After  another  intermission  the  lights  were  lowered,  while  the 
spotlight  blazed  a  brilliant  space  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  As 
Banks  Kennison  sang  “The  Girls  on  the  Magazine  Cover,”  a  panel 
suddenly  opened,  revealing  the  cover  of  the  Illustrated  Review  in 
gigantic  proportions,  with  Mrs.  Vera  Seares  gracefully  posed  in 
the  center.  Other  poses  by  other  beautiful  girls  followed  in  swift 
succession  as  the  panels  were  shifted. 

After  another  song  and  dance,  the  program  closed  with  a  grand 
tableau  and  chorus,  “Wake  Up  America,”  with  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis  as 
the  handsome  and  stately  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  Albert  Hall  as 
Uncle  Sam.  As  the  chorus  swelled,  the  American  flag  was  unfurled 
behind  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  her  companion,  as  she  handed 
Uncle  Sam  a  sword  and  bade  him  use  it  if  necessary  “to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.”  The  chorus  singing  during  the  tableau 
was  led  by  Harry  Peterson.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  given 
over  to  social  dancing. 


Chapter  XXXm. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  1917  was  observed  in  Atascadero  by  both 
church  and  school.  The  school  came  first,  starting  the  day  with  an 
animated  and  exciting  football  game  between  the  Atascadero  high 
school  and  the  junior  players  from  the  California  Polytechnic 
School,  located  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  Atascadero  boys  covered  themselves  with  glory,  making 
a  score  of  26  to  12  in  their  favor,  with  a  number  of  brilliant  plays. 
The  “new  style”  of  football  called  the  aerial  game  was  given  a  fine 
demonstration  by  both  teams,  while  the  old  style  of  line  plunges 
was  discarded  for  the  faster  and  more  spectacular  game.  The  spec¬ 
tators  were  kept  in  tense  excitement  all  through  the  four  quarters 
for  although  outweighed  on  the  line,  the  Atascaderans  on  defense 
held  their  heavier  opponents  again  and  again  and  forced  them  to 
kick  or  lose  the  ball  on  downs. 

Following  the  football  game,  and  its  pleasing  outcome,  the 
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Federated  Church  held  a  service  of  thanksgiving  conducted  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Berry  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  After  his  address  stressing  the 
many  causes  Atascaderans  had  for  thanksgiving,  there  were  several 
musical  numbers. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  which  was  well  attended,  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Guild  and  the  Sunday  school  classes  conducted  a  bazaar, 
with  fancy  work,  aprons,  tea  towels,  cooked  food,  homemade  candy 
and  so  forth  on  sale.  Mrs.  Berry’s  class  of  little  girls  had  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  booth.  The  Misses  Henrietta  Montgomery  and  Edith  Street 
had  an  Oriental  booth  colorfully  decorated  with  Chinese  flags  and 
big  red  and  gold  banners  for  decoration.  They  had  many  beautiful 
articles  on  sale  which  they  had  brought  from  their  home  in  China. 
Miss  Mary  Koenig,  sister  of  Mrs.  Harry  Peterson,  was  in  charge  of 
the  fancywork  booth. 

Christmas  Day  in  1917  in  Atascadero  opened  very  auspiciously 
with  a  refreshing  downpour  of  rain,  of  which  the  pastures  and  or¬ 
chards  were  greatly  in  need.  It  was  a  welcome  gift  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  its  wetness  failed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who 
had  planned  to  celebrate  Christmas  at  the  beach.  It  was  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  many  easterners  who  had  associated  the  beach 
with  Fourth  of  July  rather  than  Christmas,  and  who  were  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find  the  bathing  delightful,  with  the  water  as  warm  as  it 
ever  was. 

One  resident,  Perry  Jones,  almost  celebrated  by  shooting  a 
wildcat.  He  heard  its  cry  and  saw  it  making  its  way  along  the  Atas¬ 
cadero  Creek  bed,  evidently  coming  down  from  the  hills  seeking 
its  Pine  Mountain  retreat.  He  probably  reached  it,  too,  for  Jones 
didn’t  hit  him. 

Other  residents  observed  the  day  by  eating  grand  Christmas 
dinners  in  one  another’s  houses,  and  one  dinner  menu  boasted  a 
most  unusual  ingredient  in  the  form  of  war  bread  made  with  a  corn 
flour.  The  recipe,  as  given  by  the  proud  hostess,  included  one  cup 
each  of  white  flour,  whole  wheat  flour,  and  corn  meal,  three  cups 
of  acorn  flour,  half  cup  of  brown  sugar,  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  cups 
buttermilk,  teaspoon  of  soda,  dissolved  in  part  of  the  milk,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  cooking  oil  or  other  shortening.  This,  she  said,  had 
made  two  fair-sized  loaves,  when  baked  one  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Another  Christmas  delicacy  which  many  tables  boasted  was 
roast  duck,  for  that  was  the  year  in  which  ducks  were  so  plentiful. 
The  recent  rains  in  the  north  had  sent  thousands  of  them  flocking 
to  local  ponds  and  lakes.  Morro  bay  reported  more  ducks  than  for 
years  before,  and  the  Santa  Maria  Gun  Club  people  said  that  their 
waters  were  alive  with  the  birds. 

The  local  football  team  celebrated  the  Christmas  season  by 
playing  a  tie  game  with  the  much  heavier  Paso  Robles  boys,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  score  of  six  to  six.  Coach  Hanawalt  received  many  compli¬ 
ments  upon  the  fine  drilling  he  had  given  the  Atascadero  boys. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 
The  New  Year  of  1918 


New  Year’s  Eve  was  celebrated  by  a  most  enjoyable  Masque 
Ball,  preceded  by  a  band  concert  in  the  theater  building,  whose 
floor  bad  been  cleared  for  the  occasion.  The  first  prize  for  the  most 
beautiful  and  original  costume  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  T.  Edwards, 
who  represented  “The  Illustrated  Review”  in  a  costume  that  was 
covered  with  pictures  clipped  from  that  magazine.  Her  “picture” 
bat  was  also  decorated  in  the  same  way. 


The  next  prize  went  to  Ralph  Holmes,  who  received  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  prize  for  his  excellent  impersonation  of  Othello,  the  Moor. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis  was  a  stately  lady  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
Pierrot  and  Pierette  were  Azor  Kunkee  and  his  girl  friend,  Edith 
Engle.  The  News  reported  that  of  all  those  present  none  seemed  to 
be  having  a  more  enjoyable  time  than  E.  G.  Lewis  himself,  dancing 
with  all  the  prettiest  girls  on  the  floor. 


The  Atascadero  Parent  Teachers  Association  was  organized 
on  January  18,  1918,  in  the  new  grammar  school  building.  The  first 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  A.  Tra¬ 
vis  as  the  first  president,  with  Miss  Miriam  Suplee,  one  of  the 
teachers,  as  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kendig  as  secretary. 
The  treasurer  was  Miss  Marie  Henslin,  grammar  school  principal. 


It  was  voted  that  the  group  meet  on  the  third  Friday  afternoon 
of  every  month  in  the  schoolhouse,  after  which  there  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  heating  problem  in  the  building.  It  was  reported 
by  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  that  a  leaky  valve  in  the  intake 
pipe  had  been  letting  cold  air  in  on  the  steam,  and  that  a  new  valve 
had  been  ordered.  An  experienced  furnace  and  heating  man  would 
be  engaged  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  heating  plant  and  decide 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  heating  system  was  adequate  to  the  task 
of  properly  heating  the  building. 

Other  topics  of  interest  were  mentioned  whose  discussion  at 
future  meetings  of  the  parents  and  teachers  would  be  of  profit  to 
the  community.  The  necessary  team  work  between  the  homes  and 
the  schools,  it  was  pointed  out,  could  be  best  brought  about  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  parents  and  teachers  get  together  to  state  their  problems 
and  discuss  them  freely. 

Mrs.  Inza  Barry,  whose  efforts  had  helped  to  bring  about  this 
meeting  and  the  organization  of  the  P.T.A.,  was  thanked  for  her 
interest,  and  announcement  was  made  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  on  Friday,  February  15. 
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Chapter  XXXV. 

Great  Minstrel  Show 

Atascadero  had  had  minstrel  shows  before,  very  amusing  and 
successful  ones  too,  but  in  the  spring  of  1918,  on  March  4,  E.  G. 
Lewis  birthday,  came  the  “great  minstrel  show,  all  seats  reserved 
at  one  dollar.”  For  some  strange  reason,  the  big  display  advertise¬ 
ment  of  their  performance,  which  the  Atascadero  News  carried  the 
preceding  week,  requested  that  the  audience  leave  ah  firearms  at 
home  and  bring  no  perishable  vegetables  or  fruit  with  them. 

The  entertainment  was  presented  at  the  Atascadero  Theater 
on  Traffic  Way  by  about  40  men  of  the  Atascadero  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  preceded  with  a  band  concert  by  the  Atascadero  Band,  at 
the  entrance,  whose  stirring  strains  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
countryside,  advertising  the  great  event. 

Then  came  the  entrance  march  of  the  minstrels,  “great,  husky 
blacks  with  lungs  like  blacksmiths’  bellows,”  making  the  echoes 
ring  with  the  strains  of  Over  There”  as  the  two  long  lines  ap¬ 
proached  the  platform.  Once  in  place  upon  the  seried  benches  on  the 
stage,  the  piano  and  drums  and  tin  pans  behind  them,  the  songs 
and  choruses  began,  interspersed  with  the  relish  of  nonsense  and 
really  funny  jokes,  with  John  Roth  as  interlocutor.  Some  excellent 
fancy  dancing  was  also  contributed  by  these  “colored  gemmen.” 

Prominent  among  the  soloists  was  Harry  Peterson,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  “wild,  tuneful  declamation  in  which  he  protested  madly 
against  the  fate  that  was  ruining  his  young  life.  The  mild,  wild  wo¬ 
men,”  he  said,  were  making  a  mad  man  of  him.  His  energetic  act¬ 
ing  brought  rounds  of  hearty  applause.  Mr.  Peterson  also  sang  in 
a  quartet  with  Harry  Clark,  J.  H.  Armstrong  and  Banks  Kennison. 

After  this  came  the  great  comedians,  “McIntyre  and  Heath,” 
played  by  Ralph  Holmes  and  Clyde  Scott,  stalking  up  the  aisle  to 
the  stage,  where  Mr.  Holmes,  as  a  traveling  mountebank  with  his 
“nigger”  servant,  Clyde,  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Atascadero 
Bulletin.  In  a  most  amusing  conversation,  they  describe  wonders  of 
the  colony  as  mentioned  therein,  particularly  the  remarkable  “ham 
trees,”  from  which  savory  smoked  and  sugar  cured  hams  could  be 
picked.  The  Administration  Building,  they  read,  contained  the 
kitchens  in  which  the  hams  were  cooked  and  prepared  before 
being  hung  on  the  trees.  A  patriotic  pageant  in  which  all  the  min¬ 
strels  took  part,  assisted  by  a  number  of  ladies,  completed  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

Red  Cross  Teas  and  Flag  Raising 

It  was  in  1918  that  the  famous  Red  Cross  chain  teas  were  start- 
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ed,  in  which  so  many  dollars  were  earned  for  the  Red  Cross.  One 
woman  first  entertained  four  friends  at  tea  in  her  home,  each  one 
paying  25  cents  for  the  privilege  of  being  so  entertained.  Then  each 
of  the  guests  entertained  four  more  women,  each  of  the  16  invited 
four  more  and  so  on,  until  it  became  difficult  to  find  any  more  who 
had  not  yet  accepted  such  invitations.  The  scurrying  around  to 
find  new  people  to  invite  had  an  advantage  of  its  own,  in  that  it 
helped  residents  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  newcomers  and  has¬ 
tened  the  “settling  in”  process  for  the  new  arrivals. 

In  addition  to  its  successful  drives  for  the  Red  Cross,  Atasca¬ 
dero  went  over  the  top  in  those  first  world  war  years  in  raising  its 
allotment  for  the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  In  the  third  drive  in  April  of 
1918,  the  allotment  for  Atascadero  alone  was  $20,000,  out  of  a  total 
of  $90,000  for  the  northern  half  of  the  county.  Word  of  the  amount 
required  from  Atascadero  was  received  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
the  bond  committee,  starting  out  Monday  morning,  turned  in  a 
subscription  of  $21,000  that  same  night. 

The  tall  flagpole  with  its  beautiful  American  flag  was  installed 
in  front  of  the  grammar  school  building  early  in  1918,  and  in  April 
of  that  year  the  daily  ceremony  of  flag  raising  was  started.  Sgt. 
Jones  and  Pvt.  Chaffey,  recruiting  officers  of  the  Marines  and  the 
Army  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  were  invited  to  come  up  on  Monday 
morning,  April  22nd,  to  assist  W.  H.  Willston,  former  signal  boy 
in  the  Navy,  in  its  first  ceremony. 

The  pupils  were  lined  up  in  front  of  the  building,  and  were  led 
in  saluting  the  flag  and  pledging  allegiance  by  the  three  service 
men.  The  lines  filed  into  the  school  building  to  the  strains  of  a 
march  played  on  the  piano. 

The  plan  was  to  hold  this  ceremony  daily,  when  the  signal 
sounded  for  the  pupils  to  assemble  in  line  to  march  in.  A  different 
pupil  was  to  have  the  honor  of  raising  the  flag  each  week,  and  this 
privilege  would  depend  on  good  behavior  throughout  the  week. 
A  girl  was  to  be  selected  to  hold  the  flag  and  keep  it  from  touching 
the  ground,  and  a  boy  to  run  it  aloft.  The  teachers  and  pupils  all 
stood  at  salute  until  the  flag  completed  its  upward  journey. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

New  Water  Rates,  Garden  Farms,  and  First  Harvest 

It  was  in  May  of  1918  that  announcement  was  made  of  the 
new  regulation  that  placed  a  water  tax  upon  all  lots  past  which 
the  lines  were  laid,  whether  or  not  the  owners  had  built  on  the  lots 
and  were  using  water.  This  measure  met  with  the  approval  of  all 
residents  who  had  been  paying  extra  rates  for  their  water  because 
of  the  large  investment  required  to  lay  water  pipes  past  all  the 
vacant  properties  whose  owners  had  been  paying  nothing  for  the 
privilege  of  having  water  available  to  their  property. 
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At  that  time  a  letter  was  published  from  someone  in  Canada, 
saying :  “A  second  telephone  line  has  now  been  built  past  my  proper¬ 
ty,  for  which  I  am  now  assessed  maintenance  charges,  although  as 
yet  I  have  no  telephone  connection  of  my  own.”  This  showed  that 
the  same  ready-to-serve  charge  which  was  being  paid  here  for  water 
was  the  customary  telephone  system  in  that  part  of  Canada. 

For  the  comfort  of  non-resident  owners  who  were  to  be  so 
assessed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  cheaper  rate  thus  made  pos¬ 
sible  to  those  using  the  water  would  lead  to  greater  activity  in 
developing  and  beautifying  home  grounds,  and  this  would  raise 
property  values  in  the  community  much  more  than  enough  to  off¬ 
set  the  water  charges. 

A  very  important  event  in  Atascadero  history  occurred  in  May, 
1918,  when  E.  G.  Lewis  purchased  for  Atascadero  the  Santa  Mar¬ 
garita  rancho,  a  property  which  joined  Atascadero  at  its  south  en¬ 
trance.  The  union  of  these  two  great  ranches  gave  the  community 
of  Atascadero  a  full  16  miles  of  highway  frontage  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  territory  running  back  from  either  side  of  the  highway. 
It  constituted  an  area  of  which  Harper’s  globe-trotting  correspon¬ 
dent  had  said  50  years  before:  “It  is  the  most  beautiful  section  I 
have  ever  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  barring  none,  with  only 
one  other  to  be  compared  to  it,  and  that  one  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Cashmere,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  the  theme  of  globe  trotters 
since  globe  trotting  began.” 

This  new  tract  was  divided  into  garden  farms,  small  tracts  just 
big  enough  for  a  good  truck  garden,  fruit  trees,  flowers,  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  attractive  home  and  garage  on  each.  When  the  homes 
were  near  completion,  the  little  farms  were  advertised  for  sale  on 
long  term  payments.  The  rural  rail  delivery  service  was  extended 
to  carry  the  mail  from  Atascadero  post  office  to  the  Garden  Farms. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Atascadero  or¬ 
chards  were  harvested.  Twenty  boxes  of  fine  cherries  were  shipped 
from  the  Lewis  gardens  alone,  in  June,  and  when  it  came  time  to 
pick  apricots  and  peaches,  it  was  necessary  to  draft  office  and  press 
workers  from  the  Administration  and  printery  buildings  to  harvest 
the  fruit,  the  trees  in  the  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  were  so 
heavily  laden.  Atascadero  was  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  orchard 
produce  in  the  state. 

It  was  in  that  same  summer  of  1918  that  the  first  unit  of  the 
dehydrating  plant  was  installed  on  Traffic  Way.  As  soon  as  this 
first  unit  was  completed,  it  was  used  in  test  runs  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  grown  in  the  community  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
marketing  them  with  all  their  water  extracted  but  with  nutriment 
and  flavor  unimpaired. 
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Chapter  XXXVIII. 

Church  Anniversary 

In  the  week  of  July  14,  1918,  the  Federated  Church  celebrated 
its  third  anniversary,  finding  itself  with  a  larger,  stronger  member¬ 
ship  and  more  confidence  in  its  power  to  go  forward  than  ever 
before.  About  200  people  were  present  at  the  business  meeting  held 
in  the  Stadium  with  C.  S.  Cornelius  presiding.  In  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers,  E.  G.  Lewis,  E.  L.  Vail  and  W.  B.  Ewalt  were  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  themselves  as  trustees,  to  serve  with  Mrs.  J.  C.  Erwin,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Kendig,  E.  G.  Peterson  and  J.  H.  Armstrong. 

Following  the  election  and  reports  of  officers  and  departments 
the  members  were  addressed  by  E.  G.  Lewis,  who  brought  up  the 
matter  of  the  church  building,  stating  that  $24,000  in  thrift  stamps 
had  already  been  contributed  to  the  building  fund,  and  that  if  the 
people  who  did  not  want  to  give  their  stamps  would  just  lend  them 
as  a  temporary  loan,  he  could  use  them  as  security  to  get  a  cash 
loan  with  which  to  start  the  building. 

There  were  also  short  addresses  on  “The  Broader  Fellowship” 
in  various  phases  and  applications,  by  C.  S.  Cornelius,  E.  L.  Vail, 
L.  D.  Beckwith  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  A.  Travis.  A  bountiful  basket 
supper  preceded  the  business  meeting. 

And  thus  was  inaugurated  the  plan  for  building  what  was  to 
have  been  the  first  unit  of  the  Federated  Church  group,  the  Social 
Hall,  which  actually  served  as  the  place  of  worship  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Center.  This  building,  completed  in  1921,  was  furnished 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  seven  Circles  of  the  Women’s  Council 
of  the  Federated  Church.  It  was  used  as  a  center  for  all  the  religious 
and  social  activities  of  the  community  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
a  social  and  financial  secretary  employed  by  the  church  to  look 
after  and  co-ordinate  all  these  varied  activities.  From  December, 
1921,  to  the  end  of  1928.  Mrs.  Frank  Frandsen  was  thus  employed 
by  the  church  and  spent  most  of  her  time  at  the  Community  Center. 
For  instance  during  18  months,  beginning  in  September,  1923,  so 
numerous  were  the  activities  that  centered  in  the  building,  she  had 
only  three  evenings  off  to  spend  with  her  family,  and  no  free  days. 
Later  the  motion  picture  theater  was  built  and  movies  were  no 
longer  presented  at  the  Community  Center.  Other  activities  were 
gradually  removed  from  the  building,  so  that  finally  it  came  to  be 
used  almost  entirely  for  church  affairs. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

Developments  in  1918 

The  Stadium  was  used  for  a  new  purpose  that  summer,  when 
a  big  bazaar  was  held  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Remington  was  chairman  of  the  bazaar,  assisted  by  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ewalt,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Russell 
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and  many  other  minor  chairmen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remington  were 
also  in  charge  of  the  big  dance  in  the  Stadium  which  followed  in 
the  evening.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised,  to  be  contributed 
to  the  cause  by  the  Atascadero  Red  Cross  branch. 

Shortly  after  that  date,  in  August  of  1918,  Atascadero’s  first 
war  casualty  was  reported,  when  word  came  that  Leland  H.  Miller, 
first  Atascadero  boy  to  go  to  France,  after  volunteering  for  the 
service  and  going  over  with  Pershing’s  first  troops,  had  been  shot 
through  the  head  by  machine  guns. 

Miller  had  been  88  days  in  active  service,  most  of  the  time  at 
the  front;  and  when  he  took  off  his  shoes  at  the  hospital,  he  wrote 
his  mother  later,  it  was  the  first  time  in  six  days  he  had  had  them 
off.  He  had  crawled  through  heavy  gunfire  after  being  wounded,  to 
the  nearest  dressing  station  to  get  his  head  dressed,  and  then  walk¬ 
ed  two  miles  to  a  truck  bound  for  the  hospital. 

A  climax  in  the  production  and  dehydration  of  vegetables  in 
Atascadero  was  reached  in  October  of  1918,  when  Mr.  Lewis  se¬ 
cured  a  government  contract  for  2250  tons  of  dehydrated  vege¬ 
tables,  which  meant  the  production  of  45,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
vegetables.  The  order  came  from  the  Quartermasters’  Department 
of  the  American  Army,  in  a  telegram  informing  him  that  the  con¬ 
tract  had  been  awarded  to  Atascadero. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  filling  of  this  contract  in  the  time 
allowed  would  require  an  addition  300  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long 
to  the  local  plant  and  construction  work  was  begun  immediately. 
Large  winter  gardens  were  planted  at  once  in  the  Garden  Farms, 
River  Gardens  and  other  parts  of  the  commmunity  for  the  raising 
of  great  quantities  of  carrots  and  other  vegetables  that  could  be 
grown  in  the  winter  months. 

Permission  was  given  by  the  government  to  label  all  packages 
with  the  Atascadero  trademark,  and  to  enclose  leaflets  giving  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  to  prepare  the  dehydrated  foods  and  telling 
where  and  under  what  conditions  they  were  grown  and  dehydrated. 
They  would  then  be  shipped  all  over  the  world,  carrying  the  story 
of  Atascadero. 

In  still  another  way,  the  story  of  Atascadero  was  sent  across 
the  ocean  about  this  time,  when  the  showing  of  the  film,  Atasca¬ 
dero  the  Beautiful”  at  the  Land  Show  in  Oakland  brought  the  re¬ 
quest  that  a  copy  of  the  film  be  sent  to  England,  to  be  shown  in  all 
the  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  where  men  recovering  from 
war  injuries  might  find  inspiration  in  the  picture  to  begin  life  in  the 
sunny  climate  and  ideal  environment  of  Atascadero. 
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Chapter  XL. 

Rochdale  Cooperative 

The  grocery  store  in  the  basement  of  the  big  Mercantile  build¬ 
ing  was  taken  over  by  the  local  Rochdale  Association,  organized 
as  a  unit  of  the  Rochdale  Cooperative  movement  started  in  Roch¬ 
dale,  England,  in  1844. 

The  matter  was  first  brought  up  in  Atascadero  by  A.  H.  Wheat- 
ley,  and  gradually  approved  by  the  residents  of  the  community,  as 
more  and  more  of  the  story  and  the  procedure  of  the  Rochdale  sys¬ 
tem  was  learned.  In  1919,  It  was  working  very  successfully  in  Atas¬ 
cadero,  the  members  owning  the  store  and  receiving  regular  divi¬ 
dends  from  its  operation,  although  paying  prevailing  prices  for 
their  groceries.  The  dividends  were  pro-rated  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  member’s  purchases  in  the  store.  The  more  he 
bought,  the  bigger  his  dividends.  This  was,  at  the  time,  the  only 
grocery  store  in  Atascadero,  and  the  plan  proved  so  popular  that 
residents  ceased  going  out  of  town  to  buy,  and  out  of  town  people 
came  from  neighboring  towns  to  take  memberships  in  the  Rochdale 
and  buy  in  Atascadero. 

In  these  early  days  of  its  history,  Atascadero  had  an  outstand¬ 
ing  artist  among  its  residents  in  the  person  of  Ralph  Holmes,  who 
exhibited  about  100  of  his  paintings,  by  request,  at  the  Oakland  Art 
Gallery  in  February,  1919,  with  high  commendation  from  the  cri¬ 
tics.  The  Oakland  Tribune  art  critic  spoke  especially  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  in  and  around  Atascadero  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Hol¬ 
mes,  saying  that  for  diversity  of  viewpoint  and  variety  of  subject 
the  paintings  were  amazing.  “In  all  the  ninety  gems  not  a  note  is 
flat.  The  artist  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  delightful  section  of 
country,  a  happy  combination  of  mountain  and  sea,  constantly 
bathed  in  sunshine.” 

In  March  of  1919,  an  event  took  place  which  was  typical  of 
Atascadero,  since  it  has  been  repeated  so  many  times  throughout 
the  history  of  this  community  up  to  the  present  time.  Francis  Ken- 
dig,  an  Atascadero  pianist  well  known  throughout  the  county  for 
his  fine  musicianship,  started  a  series  of  concerts  and  musical  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Atascadero  theater.  The  opening  concert  of  the  series 
was  the  pastoral  operetta,  “Sylvia,”  presented  by  the  high  school 
glee  clubs  of  Paso  Robles.  It  was  first  given  in  that  city,  and  then, 
by  Mr.  Kendig’s  request,  it  was  repeated  in  Atascadero  before  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  Other  concert  programs  by  local 
musicians  were  given  at  the  theater  in  later  months,  planned  and 
directed  by  Kendig. 

Chapter  XLI. 

Victory  Special  Here 

In  April  of  that  year,  an  unusual  sort  of  entertainment  attract¬ 
ed  the  residents  of  Atascadero,  Templeton  and  Santa  Margarita, 
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when  the  long  “Victory  Special”  train,  loaded  with  trophies  of  the 
first  World  War,  spent  an  evening  in  Atascadero. 

The  first  trophy  to  be  unloaded,  after  the  cars  had  been  sep¬ 
arated  to  facilitate  unloading,  was  a  whippet  tank,  which  ran  down 
the  steep  plank  to  the  ground,  whirled  in  its  tracks  and  darted  off 
across  the  station  parking  space.  At  the  eager  request  of  E.  G. 
Lewis,  the  thing  was  stopped  long  enough  for  the  tank  to  be  un¬ 
corked  and  let  Mr.  Lewis  scramble  inside. 

Then,  with  “the  chief”  bumping  about  inside  of  it,  the  big 
“mechanical  bug”  began  frisking  about  the  plaza  like  a  frolicsome 
puppy  playing  with  its  tail,  turning  and  whirling  and  dodging  about 
until  the  commanding  officer  who  was  emphasizing  the  return  of 
peace  by  sitting  on  the  thing’s  tail  out  in  the  open,  was  nearly  jerk¬ 
ed  off  his  seat,  and  poor  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  inside,  must  have  been 
bumped  black  and  blue.  It  was  small  wonder  that  when  he  was 
later  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers,  he  confessed  himself  to 
be  “somewhat  confused.” 

Vying  with  the  tank  for  interest  of  the  crowd  was  the  German 
airplane  that  had  been  shot  down  in  battle.  The  plane  had  been 
brought  down  by  an  American  bullet  which  went  through  the  fuel 
tank,— a  disaster  for  both  plane  and  German  pilot. 

Chapter  XLII. 

Progress  in  1919 

Outstanding  among  the  big  parties  of  1919  was  the  Printery 
banquet  when  70  employees  of  the  big  plant  enjoyed  a  fine  supper 

and  social  evening  which  proved  to  be  the  launching  of  a  new  social 
club. 

Frank  R.  Brentlinger  of  the  composing  room  acted  as  toast¬ 
master  for  the  banquet,  which  was  held  in  the  great  room  of  the 
circulation  department  on  the  second  floor,  which  had  been  clear¬ 
ed  for  the  occasion,  and  three  long  tables  set  up. 

After  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  new  printery  club 
had  been  perfected,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  publication  of 
their  little  paper,  “The  Devil,”  named  from  the  title  bestowed  upon 
the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  printery  ladder. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  dancing,  together 
with  the  washing  and  wiping  of  dishes  and  restoration  of  order  to 
the  circulation  room.  In  the  confusion  attendant  upon  these  activi¬ 
ties,  it  was  voted  that  Atascadero  needed  a  community  dining  room 
and  kitchen. 

On  May  31,  1919,  occurred  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  the  year, 
when  all  Atascadero  and  many  from  neighboring  towns  turned  out 
in  force  to  spend  the  day  at  Atascadero  Beach,  near  Morro  Bay 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  beach  hotel,  the  Cloisters,  which  Mr’ 
Lewis  had  built  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  spend 
nights  or  weeks  at  the  beach  without  returning  home 
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The  cars  formed  a  long  procession  on  the  highway  in  front  of 
the  Administration  Building,  and  all  drove  over  in  procession,  after 
orders  had  been  given  that  no  cars  were  to  come  over  the  road  from 
the  opposite  direction.  At  night,  when  they  were  ready  to  return, 
the  orders  were  reversed,  and  no  cars  allowed  to  come  from  Atas¬ 
cadero  end,  in  order  to  avoid  collisions  on  the  narrow  road  that  was 
first  built  from  Atascadero  to  the  sea. 

A  pleasant  day  was  devoted  to  beach  sports  and  games,  after 
the  new  hotel  had  been  thoroughly  explored  and  rooms  engaged  by 
those  who  had  planned  to  remain  for  a  few  days.  A  picnic  luncheon 
was  enjoyed  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  clam  chowder 
served  to  everyone  by  the  committee  in  charge.  The  cars  returned 
to  Atascadero  in  procession  as  they  had  come. 


Chapter  XLIII. 

Building  Boom  in  1919 

The  last  half  of  the  year  1919  was  marked  by  a  building  boom 
which  sent  the  number  of  buildings  in  the  community  soaring. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  Administration,  printery,  school 
and  mercantile  buildings,  the  hospital  first  known  as  the  William 
Lewis  Hospital  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis’  father,  was  erected.  Then 
E.  T.  Dooley  started  his  doll  factory  on  Traffic  Way.  Twenty  more 
houses  were  constructed  at  the  Garden  Farms,  with  a  club  house 
for  the  residents. 

It  was  that  year,  too,  in  August  that  the  Standard  Oil  company 
ran  a  spur  track  to  the  corner  of  Traffic  Way  and  Del  Rio,  where 
they  constructed  a  sub-station,  their  second  in  the  county,  from 
which  their  products  were  distributed  to  consumers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

The  construction  included  foundations  for  three  enormous 
tanks,  a  pumping  plant,  an  office  building  and  a  three-stall  garage 
to  house  the  big  trucks  of  their  distributing  service.  Over  100  new 
homes  were  built,  many  of  them  on  the  highway,  and  a  little  later 
the  first  business  block  on  the  highway  was  erected  by  M.  F.  Hoop¬ 
er  of  Cambria,  who  opened  the  first  highway  drug  store  in  Atasca¬ 
dero,  just  north  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Santa  Lucia  avenue 
and  the  highway. 

Poultry  farms  were  going  up  everywhere,  and  a  new  industry, 
the  raising  of  rabbits,  was  started  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  Fur  Rab¬ 
bit  Association  was  organized.  The  Atascadero  Lumber  Mill  was 
erected  on  River  road,  a  brick  plant  was  started  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  community,  and  a  Rapid  Photo  factory  built  on  Traffic 
Way. 
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The  Atascadero  church  purchased  the  home  of  Charles  Lind¬ 
say  on  Palma  avenue  as  a  parsonage  for  the  use  of  their  new  pastor, 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Loken  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Berry.  Rural  free  de¬ 
livery  of  mail  was  also  inaugurated  in  Atascadero  in  the  latter  part 
of  1919. 

Upon  this  note  of  strenuous  building  and  industrial  activity, 
we  close  the  record  of  these  five  years  from  1915  to  1920  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  “birth  of  Atascadero,” — its  founding  and  early  develop¬ 
ment,  promoted  and  directed  by  E.  G.  Lewis. 
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